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HERMATHENA. 


a 


TRINITY COLLEGE IN 1830 
(Part IT) 


THE number of students in 1830 stood very close to its 
maximum for the nineteenth century. From 1800 to 1826 
the number of annual entrances rose rapidly and fairly 
steadily from 103 to 496, and for the next two decades it 
fluctuated irregularly between 311 and 432, until the famine 
brought about a rather sharp decline in the late forties 
and early fifties. In 1830, therefore, the undergraduates 
and resident bachelors on the College books must have 
numbered about 1,700.' The average age of the students 
had for long been rising steadily, but very slowly. During 
the decade 1820-9, 11% of the students had entered at 
under 16, 26% at 16, 29% at 17, 14% at 18, and 20% 
at Ig or over. The median age was about 17.4, only a few 
months less than the corresponding figure for a century 
later, but the spread was greater. In consequence, about 
a fifth of the under-graduate population at any given 
moment had not yet passed, from what to-day we regard 
as school age. 

Undergraduates were divided, then as now, for academic 
purposes into Junior and Senior Freshmen and Junior 
and Senior Sophisters. Resident graduates were graded 
as Junior, Middle and Senior Bachelors ; the majority of 
them were Junior Bachelors preparing for ordination. 

The student body was also graded socially into noblemen, 


! This figure must be assessed in the light of what is said below about 
non-resident students. 


B 
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fellow-commoners, pensioners and sizars. A peer, peer’ 
son, or baronet could, if he chose, matriculate as nobilis 
ipse, filius nobilis or eques, and if he did so was entitled, 
on payment of four times the pensioner’s fees,? to wear 
a cap with a gold tassel and a gown scarcely less gorgeous 
than the Chancellor’s, to dine at the Fellows’ table, and 
to take his degree in two years instead of four. The rank 
of fellow-commoner was open to all who cared to pay for 
it. They, too, dined at the Fellows’ table, wore gowns 
devoid of gold but well frogged and braided, and were 
allowed to take their B.A. six months earlier than the 
pensioners. The fellow-commoners included, no doubt, 
a few parvenus, as well as a few sons of impoverished 
noblemen, but broadly speaking the categories of nobleman, 
fellow-commoner and pensioner coincided fairly well with 
the aristocracy, gentry and middle-class among the students, 
In 1830 the proportion of fellow-commoners in the whole 
student body was still considerable, though steadily 
diminishing.* But enquiries made by Daniel O’Connell in 
1828 led him to conclude that “it was unpleasant to a 
young gentleman to be a pensioner’’,* and the King of 
the Beggars entered his son as a fellow-commoner. 

The sizars were students of limited means who were 
awarded sizarship on the results of an examination (at 
this time in classics alone) at entrance. Originally their 
status had been greatly inferior to that of the other 
students : they had been lodged in garrets and had been 
required to wait on the Fellows at commons and to dine 
off their leavings. By the early nineteenth century most 
of these humiliating conditions had fallen into disuse, 


* The pensioner’s fees at this time were about £14 a year. 

3In 1832 one student in six was a fellow-commoner. By 1845 the 
figure had sunk to one in twelve, and by 1860 to one in twenty-five. The 
last fellow-commoner matriculated in 190] ; the rank was formally abolished 
in 1925. Curiously enough the proportion was higher than at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where in 1837 noblemen and fellow-commoners com- 
bined formed only one-tenth of the admissions. 

* Minutes of evidence taken before the select committee of the House of 
Lords appointed to inquire into the state of Ireland. ... H.C. 1825 (181) 
ix, pp. 157-8. 
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and in 1819 even a painfully class-conscious sizar, smarting 
under a grievance, could declare that “‘the only thing 
that could be considered in the slightest degree painful 
to the’ most delicate feelings is that their hour of dining 
is later than that of the other students, and that the joints 
served up to them are those removed from the Fellows’ 
table. The vegetables are, however, dressed for them- 
selves, and a clean cloth is laid for them on a separate 
table and they have the attendance of the porters.’” 

In 1775 the College buildings had been able to house 
225 students, out of the total of 598 on the books.® The 
building of Botany Bay added about 140 to the number 
resident in College, but meanwhile the total number of 
the students had been nearly trebled. It followed, therefore, 
that in 1830, as at the present day, a majority of the 
students lived outside the walls, either at home, or with 
relations, or in lodgings. But not all of them lived in the 
city, or even in its neighbourhood. The University of 
Dublin was at this time unique among British universities 
in permitting a student to qualify for a degree merely by 
passing periodical examinations, without requiring him to 
attend lectures, or even to reside in the city. Exactly 
when or how this system originated is hard to tell; it 
was certainly, as nineteenth-century critics’ pointed out, 
at variance with both the spirit and the letter of the original 
statutes. But at some period in the mid-eighteenth century 
the quarterly examinations, to which great importance had 
always been attached, were allowed to usurp completely 
from attendance at lectures and tutorial classes the power 
of qualifying an undergraduate to proceed to his degree. 


5 The case of Daniel McSweeney . . . vindicated (Dublin, 1819). Since 
1843 the sizars have dined with the other students. 

6 An account of some regulations made in Trinity College, Dublin, since 
the appointment of the present Provost. [By J. Hely Hutchinson.] Dublin, 
1775. 


7 The earliest pamphlets to deal in any detail with the question of 
non-resident students are Studium generale, by Thomas Andrews (London, 
1867), and The system of non-residence in Trinity College, Dublin, by H. Y. 
Thompson (Dublin, privately printed, 1872). 
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The average age at which boys came up to Trinity College 
at that time was about 15, and a considerable number of 
them were only 13 or 14. The College, had, therefore, 
much of the atmosphere of a boarding-school, with the 
tutors discharging the quasi-paternal functions of house- 
masters. When, some time probably around 1760, the 
number of boys who sought a university degree began to 
exceed the limited accommodation intra muros a difficult 
problem arose. Some could be sent to live with relations 
or trusted friends in Dublin, and a few were taken by their 
tutors to live at home with them, but there remained a 
fraction who, if they were to reside in Dublin at all during 
term, would have had to live unsupervised in lodgings in 
a capital city which was too large for the University to 
attempt, as it did at Oxford and Cambridge, to exercise 
disciplinary jurisdiction outside its own walls. Parents 
were naturally unwilling to expose their sons in their early 
‘teens to hazards of this kind and must, for this reason 
if for no other, have welcomed an arrangement whereby 
the boy could be taught at home by his father or a tutor 
and spend in Dublin only two or three nights each quarter 
when the date of his examination came round. Nor would 
the financial advantages of such an arrangement be over- 
looked in a country whose middle class was as poor as 
that of Ireland. 

As the nineteenth century progressed the average 
age of the undergraduates slowly rose, and over the same 
period the growth of evangelical piety and middle-class 
respectability made Dublin a much less dangerous place 
for the young than it had been in its Georgian hey-day. 
By 1840, therefore, it would seem that a considerable pro- 
portion of the undergraduates must have been living in 
lodgings, and that the number of non-residents was not 
at this time very large. But it was almost immediately 
to be reinforced from a new source. From 1770 to 1820 
the proportion of undergraduates who matriculated at 
the age of 21 or over had been fairly constant at 5% of 
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the total. But after 1820 it began to rise : by 1830 it was 
about 8%, and by 1850 17%, or more than a sixth of the 
total. These undergraduates of mature age were nearly 
all men who were already earning their living; most of 
them were domiciled in Great Britain ; and they gladly 
seized on an opportunity (which no other British University 
offered until London began to cater for extern students 
in 1858) of reading for a degree in their spare time without 
abandoning their employment. These formed the nucleus 
of the non-residents, but the number was swollen also by 
“the very needy provincial Protestants, who cannot 
afford to leave the paternal home or counter and take up 
their abode in Dublin as students ; the sons of rich people 
who wish their sons to live at home, and who can afford 
to have tutors at home to teach them, but who desire to 
give them an objective point, and find it in a non-residential 
degree at Trinity College ; and, it may be, of a few whose 
parents are afraid to trust them among the temptations 
of a great city.’ 

In the fifties and sixties about 18% of those who 
graduated had never attended lectures in College. But the 
proportion of non-residents among the undergraduates 
on the College books was much higher than this figure 
would suggest, for among them a far greater proportion 
than among the residents failed to complete their course. 
In 1852 only 636 out of 1,217 undergraduates were 
returned as resident in the city and suburbs.” Even in 
1872 it was estimated that 295 out of 958 undergraduates 
attended no lectures at all.'' But from about 1870 onwards 
the growth of other Irish universities, the development of 
London into a vast examining university, and the 


* The same thing was taking place in the English universities. “‘ A 
most shameful practice is gaining ground—that of men coming up at 
thirty and upwards, and so competing with lads ten or twelve years their 
juniors . . .”’ Letters from Cambridge (Anonymous ; London, 1828). 

*H. Y. Thompson, op. cit., p. 3. 

10 Report, Dublin University Commission, 1853, p. 212. 

'' H. Y. Thompson, op. cit., pp. 4-5. 
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foundation of provincial universities in England all helped 
to reduce the number of non-resident students at Dublin, 
and although a small number persist even to the present 
day the extern students had already by 1900 ceased to 
form an important or conspicuous element in the University, 

These non-residents obtained a degree, but little else, 
Their academic career was usually undistinguished, and 
the proportion of prize- or honor-men among them was 
minute. They were referred to contemptuously as ‘ back- 
stairs men’ and their degree as a ‘steam-boat degree,’ 
Nor did their existence do much to enhance the reputation 
of the University, whose official spokesmen were usually 
ashamed of them and did their best to minimize their 
importance. It is doubtful whether the financial gain 
accruing from students of this type, who paid full fees 
but required little attention, outweighed the inevitable 
depreciation of the value of a Dublin degree. And a 
university which was ostensibly residential in the same 


sense as were Oxford and Cambridge, but which granted 
degrees to men without requiring from them residence 
or supervision of any kind exposed itself to severe criticism. 
Bishop Butler of Lichfield was not a sweet-tempered man, 
and had no love for the Irish, but he was not altogether 
unjustified when he wrote to a Dublin graduate seeking 


“ce 


ordination that : ‘‘ it is very hard on young men who are 
waiting for orders and who have been at the expense of a 
regular college education and have kept three and a half 
years’ residence there, that they should be superseded by 
candidates that have never resided at college, and thus 
have had no regular academic education, but have merely 
gone up for a few days to sit and pass at a general 
examination.” ” 

Nevertheless, for some time Trinity College performed 
efficiently enough for a number of men who were debarred 
by circumstances from enjoying the advantages of residence 


. '. Samuel Butler : Life and letters of Dr. Samuel Butler (London, 1896), 
Vol. II, pp. 206-7. 
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the limited and arid functions of an examining university. 
Moreover, the examination standards of the University 

were preserved, and the very isolation of the non-residents 

from the general current of academic life meant that the 

University was not in any way weakened by their transitory 

visits. But there are few who would regret the virtual 

disappearance to-day of the absentee student. 

“The mode of entrance to this University,” we are 
told by the University Calendar of to-day, “‘ is by passing 
an examination ”’ ; and so it was in 1830. In this respect, 
as in others, the virtual coincidence of College and 
University spared Dublin the dispute which had agitated 
Cambridge for many years: whether there should be a 
general University entrance examination, as distinct from 
those held by the Colleges.’* But it must not be inferred 
that Dublin thereby maintained the exalted standard for 
which the Cambridge reformers were striving. Its entrance 
examination, though imposing enough on paper, was 
conducted more in the spirit of the College entrance 
examinations of Oxford and Cambridge, and rarely were 
more than 2 or 3 per cent. of the candidates refused 
admission. The policy of the College was then, as indeed 
it has in some degree since remained, to select and reject 
not at matriculation but at later examinations, when the 
educational machine of the College should have had an 
opportunity of raising all but the unteachable to a reason- 
able standard, if not of culture and scholarship, then at 
least of literacy and information. 

The entrance examination in 1830 was still confined 
to classical texts. Whether this postponement of all other 
subjects of study represented a deliberate educational 
policy on the part of the College, or whether it was merely 
a recognition of the fact that the schools still taught 
effectively little but classics, it is hard to say, for it 

13 John Jebb, who initiated this controversy towards the end of the 


eighteenth century, had spent a year at Trinity College, Dublin, before 


migrating to Cambridge. 
+ Even as late as 1844. See Lombe Atthill : Reminiscences of an Irish 


doctor (London, 1911), p. 80. 
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seems always to have been taken for granted. But within 
this restricted field the course was fairly extensive : it 
comprised the Gospels and the Acts in Greek, eight books 
of the Iliad and some Xenophon and Lucian, six books 
of the Aeneid and three eclogues, Horace’s lyric poetry, 
and selections from Juvenal, Terence, Sallust and Livy, 
We may conclude that the average freshman at matricu- 
lation was fairly well grounded in Latin and Greek 
grammar, and had at least a nodding acquaintance with 
a representative selection of ancient literature. 

Sizars were elected on the results of a more searching 
examination on a similar course, to which were added, 
however, the remaining -books of the Iliad and Aeneid. 
There were also awarded at entrance prizes ‘‘ for such 
young gentlemen who understand Hebrew ” * and acquitted 
themselves satisfactorily at an examination in elementary 
grammar and the first six psalms. 

Once he had entered, whether as sizar or pensioner, 
the student embarked on the standard four-year under- 
graduate course, which did not yet permit of any choice 
of subjects. There were, indeed, some optional additions 
to the course which served as outlets and rewards for 
talent and industry ; these are detailed below. But for 
the dullard and the genius, the born mathematician and 
the man of literary tastes, the same ration was prescribed ; 
and the prizes at the quarterly examinations were won 
principally by a more painstaking and intensive study of 
that same course which was read superficially for a pass, 
and only to a small extent by wider reading. 

The undergraduate course had been revised only in 
detail since 1793,'° and the structure originally prescribed 
by the statutes of 1629 can still be discerned two centuries 
later. In classics the most notable change is the more 


> The Discipline of Dublin University (Second edn., Dublin, 1828), 
p. 6. 
'6 We have given details of the course as it existed in that year in 
Hermathena, |xxii, 3 (1948). 
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generous treatment given to Greek tragedy: in 1830 six 
plays of Sophocles and six of Euripides were read in the 
sophister years. The excision from the course by Provost 
Elrington of Terence’s Eunuch as unsuitable for tender 
minds is, perhaps, symbolical of the difference between 
eighteenth-century and nineteenth-century taste. 

The science of the freshman years was still based on 
Murray’s Logic and Locke’s Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, together with Euclid and, since about 1808, 
some algebra. In the physical science of the Junior 
Sophister year the scope of the course remained unchanged, 
as indeed did two of the prescribed books—Stack’s Optics 
and Helsham’s chapters on hydrostatics and pneumatics, 
despite the fact that the latter had been published as long 
ago as 1739. Butein place of the remainder of Helsham 
and Hugh Hamilton’s lectures on mechanics Bartholomew 
Lloyd’s recent Elementary Treatise of Mechanical 
Philosophy “ was prescribed ; and Brinkley’s Treatise on 
Astronomy (first published in 1808 and many times 
reprinted and re-edited) had replaced the out-of-date 
Keill. 

In the ethics of the final year two of the four books that 
constituted the course in 1793—Cicero’s De Officitis and 
Burlamaqui’s Natural Law—survived in 1830. But 
Conybeare’s Defence of Revealed Religion had been dropped, 
to be replaced by a rather similar work, referred to in the 
Calendars of the day as ‘‘ Leland and Porteus.” This 


17 Dublin, 1826. This book, recently described by a mathematician 
as “ heautifully written, with very elegant notation,” was written speci- 
fically for the undergraduate course. T. R. Robinson’s System of Mechanics 
(Dublin, 1820) had also been designed for the same end, but had proved 
unsuitable. As Lloyd politely remarked in the preface to his own work, 
“the information it [¢.e., Robinson’s book] conveys is dealt with according 
to the riches of the store from which it proceeded, rather than to the 
wants of those to whom it is offered ; and the very principles themselves 
are thrown off with the haste of an overflowing mind, rather than unfolded 
with the patience so requisite in him who would accommodate himself 
to the apprehension of mere beginners.” A phrase in Robinson’s preface 
betrays his lack of comprehension of an elementary text-book ; he censures 
—_ Optics on the grounds that ‘‘ the theoretic parts are not sufficiently 

iffuse,”’ 
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was an edition, published in Dublin in 1818, of two separate 
works bound together: an abridgment of John Leland’s 
The advantage and necessity of the Christian Revelation, 
shown from the state of religion in the Ancient Heathen 
world (originally published in 1764), and the Evidences 
for the truth and divine origin of the Christian religion of 
Beilby Porteus, Bishop of London, published in 1800 
and very many times reprinted. The latter was justly 
popular for it is, if not very profound, an admirably clear 
and well-marshalled piece of apologetics. The former, 
written by a Dublin nonconformist minister, was a curious 
survival from the deistical controversies of the previous 
century. Locke’s Essay on Government had also been 
dropped, either as needless or else as dangerous, despite 
Elrington’s Tory glosses on the text, and in its place had 
been put another work of apologetics, the subtle (some 
would say over-subtle) Analogy of Bishop Butler, which 
persisted on the course until 1908, and is read by every 
Divinity student even to-day. 

Such was the compulsory course which all under- 
graduates, wherever their aspirations might lie, were 
bound to study and at least in some small degree to master. 
If it appears to us to-day as dry, narrow and unenterprising, } 
one must admit that it is at least well-balanced. Dublin 
compares favourably in this respect with both Oxford 
and Cambridge where, in the early nineteenth century, 
classics and mathematics, respectively, still retained their 
traditional ascendancy over all other subjects. A Dublin 
graduate of the time might not be very deeply or very 
widely read, but there were three fields—-mathematics 
and physics, classics, and philosophy—in which he could 
hardly be a complete ignoramus. His course, on the other 
hand, by concentrating on the more rigorous type of 
learning (the only exception being the ethics of the final 
year) provided a genuine opportunity for mental training 
and discipline and avoided the over-eclectic comprehen- 
siveness of the Scottish universities which, according to 
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Dr. Johnson (hardly an unbiassed critic, perhaps), gave 
everyone a mouthful and no one a bellyfull of learning." 

This compulsory course, being inevitably tempered to 
the capacity of the weaker pass-man, left the able 
undergraduate with a fair surplus of time and energy to 
devote to other academic pursuits. Such additional reading 
was encouraged by the College in three ways. The first, 
and least important, was the provision of professorial 
lectures in modern languages and in natural history, in 
connexion with which small prizes were awarded. (Pro- 
fessorial lectures in other subjects were designed for 
graduates or professional students, or else were given as 
preparation for the medal courses, which are described 
below.) The second was by the award of foundation 
scholarships, and the third by the award of gold medals 
at the degree examination. 

Scholarships were competed for, as at present, not at 
entrance but about half way through the student’s under- 


graduate career. Trinity College, Dublin, is exceptional 
in adhering to this system to-day ; but in 1830 the open 
entrance scholarship was unknown." The obvious dis- 
advantage of postponing the scholarship examination was 
not such a serious one then, because a large proportion of 
the students stayed on for a year or two as bachelors, 


18 At King’s College, Aberdeen, the Moral Philosophy class in their 
last year studied natural theology, jurisprudence, political economy, 
rhetoric and belles lettres. At Marischal College the course in Natural 
and Civil History included galvanism, zoology, metrology, ancient history 
and chronology. At Edinburgh the Chair of Rhetoric was founded to teach 
scientific criticism by “‘ referring the productions of genius in all depart- 
ments of elegant design to those operations and laws of our sensitive and 
intellectual nature, to which everything that designs to please must be 
accommodated.” But circumstances limited this ambitious plan. ‘“ From 
the low state of grammatical instruction in this part of the island, and 
the local and provincial idioms prevalent even in the works of the learned,” 
the Professor had to spend most of his time giving elementary English 
lessons. (Rept. Royal Commission on Universities of Scotland, H.C. 1831 
(310), xii, p. 129.) 

19In 1879 entrance scholarships, recently introduced at Cambridge, 
were condemned by an influential body of university opinion, and only 
survived because of the support they received from the headmasters. 
D. A. Winstanley : Later Victorian Cambridge (Cambridge, 1947), p. 34%. 
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reading for ordination or preparing for the bar ; and the 
advantages of postponement in a country in which the 
schools were hardly adequate to select and train the boys 
of greatest ability were undeniable. In the period around 
1830 the examination, which was held just before Whitsun 
so as to permit the election of the new scholars on Trinity 
Monday, was taken, in all save a few exceptional cases, in 
the Junior Sophister year. The subject-matter was confined 
by statute to classics, and it was not until 1856 that any 
change was made in this provision. The course comprised 
all the classical authors prescribed for entrance and for the 
undergraduate course up to the Junior Sophister year. 
There was, therefore, nothing new for the scholarship 
candidate to read ; but he had to submit to a very searching 
examination on the somewhat lengthy list of classical texts 
which he was supposed to have read. 

The special courses for the gold medals had been 
instituted in 1815. Competition for the medals was restricted 
to those students who had already proved their merit by 
winning a premium at a term examination ; they were 
distinguished in the degree lists as primarit in sua classe 
and were examined at the degree examination not only 
more searchingly, but on a much wider course. In both 
classics and science a respectable standard was expected, 
but the award of the two medals, one reserved for each 
of these divisions, encouraged specialization. In classics 
only a few texts additional to those of the undergraduate 
course were prescribed (some Aristotle, a play of Aeschylus, 
Cicero’s De Ovatore, and the Ars Poetica of Horace), but 
candidates for the medal were advised to be “ prepared 
in an extensive course of History, and should be well 
acquainted with the Prosody and other niceties of the 
Greek language, besides the nature and history of Greek 
Drama .. . . It is also requisite to possess an acquaintance 
with the classical English poets, and to be practised in 
Latin composition at the least.’”’ For the science medal 


°° The Discipline of Dublin University, p. 25. 
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nothing beyond the ordinary pass course seems to have 
been required in logic and ethics, but the course in 
mathematics and physics was serious enough: conic 
sections, analytical geometry, differential and integral 
calculus, and fairly advanced work in algebra, trigonometry, 
mechanics, astronomy and optics. 

For a good performance in the competition for the 
gold medals one or two years’ fairly sustained work was 
necessary, which was then tested in a single examination. 
But the progress of the pass-man in his undergraduate 
course was subjected to regular and frequent scrutiny by 
means of quarterly’! examinations. Examinations have 
always played a more prominent part in university life 
in Dublin than they have at Oxford and Cambridge. This 
difference can be traced right back to the early seventeenth 
century. The Tudor statutes of Oxford and Cambridge 
both contain strongly worded provisions insisting on the 
regular attendance of undergraduates at lectures, but they 
make little or no reference to examinations,” other than 
the ‘ exercises’ for the various degrees, which were cast 
in the medieval mould of the disputation or the oration. 
Laud, when he revised the Oxford statutes in 1636, 
insisted on examinations being held for the various degrees, 
but these rapidly fell into disuse or absurdity. In Dublin, 
however, his statutes of 1637 (which were, in this respect, 
observed both in letter and spirit) make express provisions 
for the testing of the knowledge of the scholars (who 
comprised at that time all the undergraduates and many 
of the bachelors) by terminal examinations, held publicly 
in the College hall.”* Dublin, in fact, possesses the question- 
able distinction of being the cradle of the public university 
examination.” 

21 There were still in Dublin, as at Oxford, four terms in the year. 

22 There is a cryptic reference in the Report of the Royal Commission 
on the University of Oxford (1852) to an “ordeal” known as the consuetum 
examen, 

*3 Statutes (1844), p. 73. 


“4 There were virtually no public examinations at the Scottish 
Universities at the time of the Royal Commission (1831). 
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There can be little doubt that this is one of the factors 
which permitted the development of Dublin into a semi- 
residential, or perhaps one should say optionally residential 
university. The frequent examinations provided some 
guarantee that a student, even if reading unsupervised, 
was working on a regular and ordered course, and enabled 
at least a prima facie case for the non-resident student 
to be made out. On the other hand, the fact that Dublin 
was a capital city and not a small country town like Oxford 
and Cambridge, meant that university discipline and 
community life of any kind stopped inevitably at the 
College gates, and this in turn was a powerful argument 
for the holding of more frequent examinations than would 
have been desirable in the isolated and closely supervised 
communities that constituted the English universities of 
the day. The Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Scottish universities voiced the general public opinion of 
the time when it remarked that the students 


resort to the College during the hours of teaching in the 
Classes which they attend, and when that attendance is 
over, are lost in the crowds of these populous cities. This 
consideration must forcibly point out the importance of the 
degree of attention which may be paid, during the hours of 
teaching, to the diligence and progress of the students; the 
necessity of constant and unremitting examination by the 
Professors; and the great evil of the instruction being limited 
to reading a Lecture to a numerous Class, with whose 
progress and diligence the Professor is imperfectly acquainted. 


In 1830 the quarterly examinations at Trinity College 
were about at the zenith of their importance and size. 
In earlier years they had been more haphazard and ill- 
organized, and had involved a smaller number of students ; 
and as the century progressed they were gradually eclipsed 
by honor examinations. But in the early nineteenth century 
the week that preceded each term was a time of indescribable 
ferment and bustle, with two or three hundred students 
from the country or from England, who were never seen in 
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College at any other time, helping to crowd the square ; 
with masters of Arts (who assisted the Fellows as examiners 
when required) emerging from their burrows in obscure 
corners of the College ; and with undergraduates running 
to and fro between the examination hall and their books 
or their grinder for a last-minute tip, or shuffling together 
their hastily composed or dearly-bought themes, while 
the great bell of the College, from its ramshackle penthouse 
in Botany Bay, tolled out its solemn, almost funereal note.” 
This spirit is well conveyed by the plate in Taylor’s History 
of the University of Dublin (1845), which depicts the Front 
Square during the period of the quarterly examinations. 
For once the buildings do not dominate the scene, but 
merely form a background for the almost Breughel-like 
crowd of busy figures flitting to and fro ; and the whole 
presents a striking contrast to the peaceful, static and 
sometimes even sombre atmosphere of the other College 
scenes. 

The examination of each class lasted two days, and the 
hours (8 to 10 and 2 to 4 each day) were still those laid 
down by Laud, though they were no longer statutorily 
binding. For the purposes of the examination each class 
was split into a number of divisions. To each division, 
which contained between thirty and forty undergraduates, 
were assigned two examiners, one for classics and one for 
science. 

Both questions and answers were almost entirely viva 
voce, the only written work being the classical compositions 
in the medal examination and, in the ordinary examination, 
the ‘theme’ (i.e., Latin essay) which was set by the 
classical examiner on the first day and had to be handed 
in by the following afternoon. Dublin was, in this respect, 


°> The fact that this same bell is tolled to-day to summon a handful 
of rather dingy undergraduates to a pass examination, while the élite 
of the College proceeds to its honor and moderatorship examinations 
without any accompanying solemnity, is a reminder of the absolute 
predominance in earlier days of the pass course, to which honor courses 
were but slowly and grudgingly admitted as alternatives. 
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somewhat behind the times, though not as much as one 
might suppose. For although in the Senate-House 
examination at Cambridge the answers had been written 
since about 1790, and at Oxford the increase in the number 
of candidates and the various reforms in the years between 
1800 and 1830 had meant that in the Final Schools written 
work had gradually supplemented oral answers over this 
period, it must be remembered that both these were final 
degree examinations and more serious therefore than any 
one of the quarterly examinations at Dublin. Responsions 
at Oxford, and the Previous examination and the annual 
College examinations ** at Cambridge were largely, if not 
entirely viva voce. It was, therefore, only in the retention 
of viva voce answers for the fellowship and medal examina- 
tions that Dublin could be said to be really old-fashioned. 

As for the printed examination paper, that was a very 
recent invention, which had first been seen at Cambridge 
only three years ago. Previous to 1827 (and still in 1830 
at Oxford) the questions had been dictated to the 
candidates, and each examiner proposed his own questions. 
The simple device which we take so much for granted to-day 
was hailed at the time with the enthusiasm which the next 
generation gave to the steamship or the electric telegraph. 
“TI do not believe,’ wrote B. D. Walsh of printed examin- 
ation papers in 1837, “ that the wit of man could by any 
possibility invent a plan more admirably adapted than the 
one we have been discussing to call forth and develope the 
talents of young men. Its effects have certainly been most 
wonderful, and it is to its successful application that 
Cambridge owes its glory and renown as the cradle of genius 
and the temple of literature and science.” ** His enthusiasm 
might have been sobered had he known that only thirty 


°6 These had been started at St. John’s about 1767, adopted by Trinity 
in 1790, and were graduaily taken up by the smaller colleges during the 
early nineteenth century. By 1830 they were held in all but three or four, 
Nothing of the kind seems to have existed at Oxford. 

27 B. D. Walsh: A historical account of the University of Cambridge 
(London, 1837), p. 80. 
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years later even friendly critics would have been deploring 
the narrowing effect on the reading of the undergraduate 
of the emphasis placed at Cambridge on examinations and 
placing.”® 

In Dublin the questions proposed viva voce in the 
medal, divinity, and fellowship examinations were usually 
printed after the examination, being furnished to the 
printer either by the examiner from his own notes, or 
(in the case of fellowship) by reporters who attended the 
examination for this purpbdse. 

A clear insight into the actual conduct of the quarterly 
examinations at this time can be obtained from a pamphlet” 
written in 1828 by Richard MacDonnell, later Provost 
but then a Junior Fellow. It is one of the very few 
pamphlets of the early nineteenth century that relates to 
academic reform in Trinity College, Dublin. MacDonnell, 
was was a practical, business-like man, and who was 
perhaps, thanks to a few years’ practice at the Bar, more 
in touch with the outside world than were most of his 
colleagues, found four principal defects in the current 
method of examining, and there is little doubt that all his 
complaints were reasonable. In the first place, the system 
of divisions, each with its different examiners, introduced 
a needlessly arbitrary element of chance : “ In one division 
an honor is often lost on valde in omnibus, whilst in another 
it is got on benes . . . . It is frequently said (and a Fellow 
who is a tutor often hears it), ‘I am quite safe; Mr. A. 
is my examiner,’ while another says, ‘I will stay out the 
remainder of the examination, there is no use in going in, 
Mr. B. is my examiner.’’’ Furthermore, certain examiners 
who fancied they knew from previous experience who was 
the best man in the division would not subject other 
aspirants to honors to questions sufficiently searching to 


°8 See especially J. Seeley in Hssays on a liberal education (London, 
1867), p. 161. 

29 R. MacDonnell: A letter to Dr. Phipps, S.F.T.C.D., Registrar of 
Trinity College, concerning the undergraduate examinations in the University 
of Dublin (Dublin, 1828). 


Cc 
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display their merit. Secondly, the system was extremely 
wasteful of time. ‘“‘ The time in which any individual 
not a candidate for honors is occupied by either of the 
two examiners, cannot out of the eight hours exceed ten 
minutes The effect is that many of the students 
pass their time in conversation, drawing with their pencils, 
or cutting the tables.”’ Thirdly, the arrangements with 
regard to the theme were obviously open to corruption; 
it was impossible to ensure that a composition was really 
the work of the student whose*name it bore, and it was 
well-known that there was a regular traffic in them. Finally, 
the course was more ambitious than the capacity of the 
weaker candidates warranted. “‘ At the beginning of the 
Senior Sophister year we require from [the indifferent 
student] in addition to his Science two plays of Sophocles 
and five books of Livy. The consequence is that he 
despairs of accomplishing the entire. The Livy is too 
long to be attempted, and he prepares in a slovenly way a 
few passages of the Sophocles in the hope that the Examiner 
may fall on one of them. Had half a play in the Greek 
and one book of Livy been assigned to him, the Examiner 
might reasonably have been strict, the business would 
have been prepared, and the student’s_ scholarship 
improved.” 

Viva voce methods inevitably tend to encourage an 
enquiry into accurate knowledge of detail rather than 
broad grasp of principle, and to favour the alert and 
analytical at the expense of the diffuse and imaginative 
mind. Examinations in Trinity College, Dublin, in the early 
nineteenth century conformed very fully to this pattern, 
and the tradition then established showed great tenacity 
even after the introduction of written answers and printed 
papers. Furthermore, although the medal and fellowship 
examinations contained many questions that can genuinely 
be described as problems, there was a general tendency to 
examine the honor-man in part, and the pass-man almost 
entirely on books rather than on the subjects covered 
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by the books. Question after question recurs in the form : 
“State Facciolati’s distinction between enthymeme and 
syllogism, and show that it does not agree with Aristotle’s,” 
or ‘‘ Remarkable contradiction in Mosheim about the time 
of the existence of the Waldenses?’’, or “In quemnam 
errorem incidit Dominus Lardner quoad hasce tres 
radices ?’’ The chief upholder of these examining methods 
in later years was Joseph Carson (Fellow, 1837-98) who 
was in this, as in some other respects, a survival of the 
world of 1830 into late-Victorian times. Two stories, 
both well authenticated, are told of his remorseless 
insistence aS an examiner on accurate and detailed 
knowledge of the prescribed books. In the viva voce for 
classical moderatorship in 1891 he asked: “‘ What does 
Grote say of the effect of the battle of Mantineia?”’ In 
vain did the well-informed candidates suggest that its 
effect was to restore the reputation of Sparta throughout 
Greece, or to precipitate a coup d'état in Argos; that was 
not what Grote had said. “Its effect throughout Greece 
was prodigious,” says Grote, and no other word than 
prodigious secured a mark. On another occasion a divinity 
student, being examined in the Old Testament, was asked 
how many knives did the Jews bring up out of captivity.” 
He did not know. ‘“ You don’t know?” said Carson. 
“You're going out to teach your flock, and you don’t 
know how many knives the Jews brought up out of 
captivity |” * 

The results of the quarterly examinations took the 
form of ‘judgments,’ pronounced separately by each of 


30 We are indebted for the first of these stories to the late Dr. J. G. 
Smyly, and for the second to Dr. Eva Jellett. 

3! Ezra, i, 9. 

%* Cambridge, at a slightly earlier period, had suffered from a similar 
factual style of question in its classical examinations. ‘‘ You would be 
asked how many towns the Athenians took and how many they lost in 
the Peloponnesian war . . . you would be required to give a map of the 
Piraeus, with the principal streets, quays, wharfs, dockyards, &c. . . . 
the date of the first opera performed at Athens . . . and precise time of 
year Cicero parted from his wife Terentia were essentially requisite.” 
Letters from Cambridge, pp. 71-2. 
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the two examiners. These ranged from Optime (very 
sparingly awarded) through Valde bene, Bene, Satis bene, 
Mediocriter, Vix mediocriter and Male to Pessime. A 
candidate who obtained a judgment below Mediocriter 
was ‘ cautioned,’ and lost his examination ; if he got two 
such judgments he was put down to the bottom of his 
yearly class, and if again cautioned at the next examination 
was degraded into the class below, i.e., lost his year, 
Although the standard of examining could hardly be called 
severe, a sufficient number of candidates was cautioned 
at each examination to render the ordeal a very real one to 
the idler or the dunce.® And at the other end of the scale 
competion for the premiums was intense. 

A premium,” which took the form of books to the 
value of £2," was awarded to the best student of each 
division at every examination ; but no matter how brilliant 
his answering in one subject he could not be awarded a 
premium unless he attained at least to Satis bene in the 
others. No student could win more than one premium in 
the course of an academic year: if he had already won 
one and was entitled by his answering to another, he was 
given a certificate instead ; and for the Michaelmas cer- 
tificate (the last of the academic year) the rivalry was 
especially keen.** Richard Graves, when he had won a 
premium or certificate, used to write ‘ Victory’ round the 
seal of the letter in which he announced the news to his 


parents ;*’ and an undergraduate writing home in 1810 


33 A memorandum signed by Bartholomew Lloyd in November, 1830, 
indicates that 8-10 per cent. of the candidates were cautioned. 

*4 Two in the freshman divisions, one for classics and one for science. 

*S The book prizes awarded to-day for first and second class honors 
at the Michaelmas honor examinations are the lineal descendants of this 
premium system, which was initiated in 1731 at the suggestion of Samuel 
Madden. 

‘6 An enthusiastic commentator on the scheme when it was first 
instituted in 1731 justly observed that it was founded “ on the strongest 
and noblest principle of education, a love of merited applause, by which 
young and ingenious minds are earlier and more powerfully actuated than 
by any other passion.” An Essay occasioned by the Rev. Mr. Madden's 
scheme, &c. (Dublin, 1731). 

37 Memoir prefixed to Vol. I of the Collected works of Richard Graves 
(Dublin, 1840), p. xii. 
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describes how he saw ‘a fine lad there, a son of Saurin 
(Attorney-General) actually crying at losing the premium 
in my division.” * 

Attendance at the quarterly examinations was nominally 
compulsory, but the only sanction imposed was a fine of 
five shillings, and in fact only 70-75 per cent. of the class 
attended any one examination. It was necessary, however, 
in order to proceed to a B.A. to save at least eleven quarterly 
examinations (of which five had to be in the freshman 
years), so that a weak student, liable to be cautioned, ran 
a fair risk of losing a year if he deliberately absented himself 
from an examination. The Michaelmas examination of 
the Senior Sophister year, although candidates attending 
it were said to be ‘‘ answering for their degree,’ did not 
differ either in severity or in scope from any that had 
gone before it. There was, in fact, no degree examination 
as we understand the term to-day: qualifying for one’s 
degree was a gradual, cumulative process. This meant 
that the regulation which permitted a fellow-commoner 
to take his degree after three and a half years, and a 
nobleman after two, was not quite as outrageous as it 
seems. These priviliged persons were allowed to abbreviate 
their course by jumping a smaller number of hurdles, but 
the average height of the hurdles was the same for them 
as for the pensioner. The fellow-commoner did, however, 
derive another advantage if he was a candidate for honors, 
in that in April, when he answered for his degree, a 
separate gold medal examination was held, at which the 
competition must have been considerably less severe than 
at Michaelmas, when the pensioners answered for their 
degree and competed for their medals. 

For the medal examination the course was, as we have 
seen, of real honors standard, and gave plenty of scope for 
the brilliant student to display his ability. But the climax of 
the examination system was the examination for Fellowship, 


98 R. Henderson : A memoir of the late Rev. George Armstrong (London, 
1859), p. 3. 
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in preparation for which the ablest men of the day spent 
an average of three or four years in fairly intensive 
reading. The technique of the examination was still 
somewhat primitive, being conducted entirely viva voce 
in Latin (which often degenerated into dog-Latin, at least 
in the mathematical parts), the examiners being the 
Provost and Senior Fellows. Archbishop Whately, who 
was the very archetype of Shaw’s Broadbent—the generous 
and kindly Englishman who makes himself unpopular in 
Ireland by his complacency, tactlessness, and genuine 
amazement that the Irish do not at once imitate whatever 
is the latest reform to have been adopted in England— 
has left us a characteristic comment on the examination. 
“T had the amusement,’ he writes in 1832, “ of hearing 
an examination (one day of it) for the Trinity College 
Fellowships. It is very strange to us Oxford men, and, 
we should think very absurd—being in Latin, all oral, 
and all the candidates together, jostling each other. It 
was a matter of curiosity to hear for the first time an 
examination in my ... . Logic.” ** But absurd though 
the system was in some respects it managed on the whole 
to secure the election of the ablest men, and compared 
very favourably with the methods employed in many of 
the Oxford colleges, where, still in 1830, election to 
fellowship was by favour, “ with no damned nonsense 
about merit.” *' 


39 In many cases preparation for the Fellowship examination began 4 
year before graduation. 

49 E, Jane Whately : The life and correspondence of Richard Whately, 
D.D. (London, 1866), Vol. I, p. 166. 

‘1 At the beginning of the century Oriel and Corpus Christi had reformed 
their methods of election, and were soon followed by Balliol, and more 
slowly by some other colleges. But even in 1852 the Commissioners could 
write: ‘‘ At Queen’s ... the Scholars... till lately succeeded to 
Fellowships without any examination. At Christchurch the Students are 
nominated by the Dean and Canons in turn, the Dean having two turns 

. it is notorious that Studentships are often given as a matter of favour, 
and that the relatives or friends of Canons are likely to be preferred. At 
Merton and All Souls’ Colleges . . . it would be useless for candidates, 
however qualified, to present themselves if their claims were not supported 
by personal interest or high connexions.” (Rept. Royal Comm. Univ. 
Ozford, 1852, p. 168). 
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The subjects of the Fellowship examination were pre- 
scribed by the Laudian statutes, and these provisions 
were still observed in 1830, at least in form. The examina- 
tion was to last for four days, with two sessions of two 
hours each on each day. The first day was to be devoted 
to logic and mathematics, the second to natural philosophy 
and ethics, the third to litterae humaniores,” and the 
fourth to classical composition. But since about the middle 
of the eighteenth century mathematics and theoretical 
physics had gained an ascendancy over the other subjects, 
not in the time allotted to them, which was, as prescribed 
in the statute, only a quarter of the total, but in the 
importance attached to the answering in these subjects. 
Ethics and logic came next in importance, and it was 
seldom that the examination on the third and fourth 
days counted much towards the result, unless to decide 
between two candidates whose answering had hitherto 
been very equal ; it was, in fact, only the questions pro- 
posed on the first two days that were printed after the 
examination. 

This privileged position accorded to mathematical 
studies at the Fellowship examination naturally affected 
the balance of studies in the University as a whole ; it 
meant that men of mathematical rather than literary 
ability predominated among the teaching staff, and that 
students of all-round ability were diverted by the prize 
of Fellowship into mathematical rather than literary 
reading. During the eighteen years in which the medal 
system as we have described it was in operation (1815-32) 
nine of the science medallists were later elected to 
Fellowship, but only one medallist in classics.“ Never- 
theless, two factors operated to keep classical studies 
alive in the University, and to prevent the predominance 


4: In linguarum peritia, in historiis, et poetis, et in toto genere humanioris 
literaturae are the words of the statute. The subjects actually examined 
in included Classical literature, ancient history, chronology and Hebrew. 

#8 John Darley, Fellow, 1823-32. 
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of mathematics from reaching the extreme form which it 
still held at Cambridge. These were the existence of the 
classical medal at the degree examination, and the fact 
that scholarship was awarded purely on classics. Of the 
twenty-five men who held Fellowship in 1830 all but six 
had been scholars, and must therefore have laid down at 
least a sound foundation of classical reading before they 
turned to the mathematical studies necessary for Fellow- 
ship. This curious disharmony between the requirements 
of the scholarship and the Fellowship examinations lasted 
until 1855, and did much to secure the establishment of 
the polymath tradition on which the fame of Trinity 
College in the latter part of the nineteenth century so 
largely rested. 


R. B. MCDOWELL. 
D. A. WEBB. 





A FURTHER NOTE ON AOPIKO®., 


THE Rev. G. S. BAKER in Hermathena (November, 1949) 
comments on the meaning of the word Aoy«dé¢ in the 
New Testament. 

He argues that the word does not mean reasonable 
or spiritual but metaphorical, and supports his thesis by 
quoting from ‘‘a late Greek legend.” 

A Bishop speaking to a woman says he is a “‘ Shepherd 
of Christ’s sheep.”” She takes him literally, and he explains 
that he is a shepherd ray AoyiKwv rpoBatwy, rovr’ tote TOV 
avOpwruy. . 

It appears, says Mr. Baker, that ra Aoy«a rpdPara 
are metaphorical sheep. 

Why couldn’t they be thinking sheep? 

The expression is no more violent than Pascal’s 
“roseau pensant,” for if Man is “le plus faible de la 
nature,” he is also sheeplike in his fondness for the game 
of Follow My Leader. 

Aoyixdg occurs only twice in the New Testament. 

Here are the passages :— 


(a) Romans 12.' 


mapakaArAe tas ... Tapacrjoa Ta owpata tpav bvoiav fwoav... 
tHv AoytKyv Aatpelav bor. 
amen 


(b) 1 Peter 2. 


> , > nn , ec > * . ‘ a 
amobépevor OUV TWAGGYV KQKLQV ... WS apTiyevvynTa Bpédy TO Aoytkov. 
oe 


» , > , o > > a > a 
adoXrov yada ériroOynoate iva év aire aify bite . 


Examine the passage from Romans. The translation 
given in the Note is as follows :—Offer your bodies a 
living sacrifice ; this (I speak in a figure) is your sacrificial 
offering. 









A FURTHER NOTE ON AOTIKO’. 


My own translation would rather be—Don’t offer 
merely a dull acquiescence ; use in your service the gifts 
of heart and mind that God has given you. 

It is common knowledge that St. Paul borrowed largely 
from ‘‘ The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs”’ and 
that in Chapter III of ‘‘ The Testament of LEvi we find 
the word Aoy«ég The passage runs as follows :—The 
archangels . . . . make propitiation . . . . offering to the 
Lord a reasonable and a bloodless offering (Charles’ trans- 
lation). What does this mean ? Surely that the archangels 
made an offering not of the blood and flesh of beasts but 
of the mind. Had Aoy«dée meant to the author metaphorical 
he would scarcely have needed to insert the word 
“ bloodless.’ 

The passage from Ist Peter is more difficult to translate. 
I think the meaning is plain. The author exhorts his 
readers to remember that they are newly born Christians 
and as such can only partake of infants’ food. But they 
are to take care that they don’t let themselves be con- 
taminated by heretical doctrine and are to use their wits 
to see to this. - 

Both these passages may reflect the Dominical com- 
mand given in St. Luke X, Verses 26 and 27— 
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Note the addition of év 5Ay rq diavdia cov to the original. 
Deuteronomy 6, 5, says :— 


~ gars Soa pads oom ons onan 
sax Son qwe2 Som 

Targum Onkelos translates :— 
Son as baa qnds om omm 
yoo: S2y Twe 


A FURTHER NOTE ON AOTIKO’. 


And though Ibn Ezra comments on the passage :— 


nym osm lbh 
Yet Rashi says :— 


open by mon gab mem xbw gad boa 


At any rate, I suggest that a deliberate addition was 
made in the Greek, insisting on the value of thought- 
fulness in carrying out the Divine Commandment. 

In conclusion. It may be questioned whether the 
periphrases of Mr. Baker and myself are in any way 
an improvement on the epigrammatic terseness of our 
authors, but I certainly think that my periphrases are an 
improvement on those of Mr. Baker. For even though 
(as Dr. Barnes says) early Christian writers are ‘‘ muddled 
in thought and clumsy in expression,” they should not be 
denied an acquaintance with, and an affection for 7 Avym«? 


réxvn. 
P. CG. Bae. 




































































































THE LATIN COLLECTS IN THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. 


a 


THE Latin Collects, of which the Compilers of the Book of 
Common Prayer made such excellent use, may all ultimately 
be traced to three Sacramentaries which bear the names 
of three great Popes, Leo, Gelasius, and Gregory. Sacra- 
mentaries are service books which contain that part of the 
Eucharistic Liturgy that was recited by the officiant, the 
Canon, or Consecration Prayer, generally a fixed form, and 
the Prefaces, Prayers and Thanksgivings that were used 
with the Canon and changed with the seasons of the 
Christian Year. Among the latter varying parts the Collects 
are first to be found. 

They appear as brief prayers, addressed to God the 
Father to whose name some divine attribute is generally 
attached. They contain one petition (or if they appear to 
embody two, these will be found so closely connected that 
together they form a unity). They close with a pleading 
of Christ’s merits in recognition of his power to obtain 
a favourable response to the prayer. 

Only two variations from this scheme are found. First, 
an occasional Collect is addressed to Christ himself, a 
sign of an early date, as it was early and widely held that 
prayers at the Altar ought to be addressed to the Father. 
Second, a number of Collects end with an ascription of 
praise to Christ and the Trinity. This latter form found 
favour with most writers of such prayers and later became 
a convention, so much so indeed that there are rhyming 
rules in the Sarum Missal defining which ending is to be 
used in accordance with the sentiments of the Collect. 

These Collects are peculiar to the Western Church and 
their first appearance in the Sacramentaries strongly 
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suggests that they originated in Rome. Apart from their 
attribution to Roman Bishops, a matter which must be 
treated with some reserve, though it is very useful for 
reference, the Sacramentaries all bear numerous indications 
in their pages that they were drawn up for use in the 
churches of Rome itself. Indeed, here and there, the actual 
church is mentioned where a particular service was to be 
held. 

The earliest of the Sacramentaries, the Leonian, was ' 
drawn up at the end of the fifth century or the beginning 
of the sixth. It is a compilation of materials written at 
various times during the previous hundred years. The 
next, the Gelasian, was produced about the middle of the 
sixth century, and the latest, the Gregorian, is identified 
with a Sacramentary sent by Pope Hadrian, about the 
year 790 to Charlemagne, in response to his request for 
a copy of the Roman use. It is generally agreed, however, 
that it was compiled much earlier and in its case, and 
this is also true of the Gelasian, it is once again a com- 
pilation of earlier material. 

Thus, taking the matter at its broadest, we find that 
the Collects were written by a line of liturgical writers 
stretching from approximately 400 to 700 A.D. 

Three hundred years is a long time, when we remember 
what changes of religious sentiment and literary taste can 
take place in a much shorter space of time, but luckily, 
as it happens, this period has a sort of unity in itself. 
Professor Toynbee in his Study of History describes it 
as an Interregnum. For him an interregnum represents 
the interval between the fall of one civilization and the 
rise of its successor, and in this case he means the years 
that lay between the fall and dismemberment of the 
Western Roman Empire and the victories of Pepin which 
heralded the beginning of a new order in Europe. Toynbee 
also calls this period a deep sleep, but while this may be 
true from one rather specialised point of view, it glosses 
over much too blandly its most conspicuous feature, and 
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end. Ages of transition are always fraught with hardship 
and discomfort, and this one was no exception. A bare 
list of the misfortunes that befel the Western Provinces, 


Italy and Rome in the centuries after the death of 


Valentinian is significant in itself; if one ventures to 
look beneath the surface of history and tries to imagine 
what the conditions of life were like in the days when the 
Empire was distracted by the repeated invasions of the 
barbarians on the one hand, and by the periodical, well 
meaning, but seldom successful attempts of the Eastern 
Empire to extricate its Western counterpart from its 
difficulties on the other, the picture that emerges might 
well wring a measure of sympathy, even from this war- 
hardened generation, for those condemned to pass their 
lives in such calamitous times. It is unnecessary to labour 
this point, I only mention it because it is the milieu in 
which the writers of the Collects must be placed. It had 
its effect upon them, as indeed it had its effect upon many, 
by making them think more seriously, and look with deeper 
insight at the Christian Church. As the civilization of 
Imperial Rome disintegrated in the West, and no power 
proved strong enough to take its place, men began to feel 
that the Kingdoms of this world had failed them and 
turned with a deeper fervour to the Kingdom of Christ. 
In it they found the law and order, the peace and security 
which had apparently fled for ever from the secular world ; 
nor were these blessings subject to the vagaries of human 
fortune, as their earthly counterparts always are, instead 
they were-founded upon the eternal verities of the world 
of the Spirit. The gateway to this world was the worship 
of the Church. -In her worship men found a momentary 
realisation of spiritual truth which freed them from the 
drab limitations of their earthly lives. It is indeed not 
surprising that the practice of worship developed so 
tremendously during this iron age nor, for that matter, 





the one that binds it together into one, and that was the 
misery that prevailed in Europe from its beginning to its 
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that monasticism, the extreme type of this greater pre- 
occupation with devotional life, exercised so strong a 
fascination and became so salient a feature of the con- 
temporary world. 

Now the Collects reflect in a very arresting fashion this 
interest in the Church and her worship. They show it 
most clearly by the very paucity of their themes ; in fact, 
they have only four, and these four all are directly inspired 
by the needs and the blessings of participation in the 
devotional exercises of the Church. First of all, and not 
unnaturally, they pray for peace, for they recognize that 
God is the source of all peace the Auctor pacts et amator. 
But they show more realism and more commonsense in 
this than those who have written prayers for peace in 
more recent times, for they never make the mistake of 
praying that a universal peace should be imposed from 
above. This would be an arbitrary act of the Divine Will 
and an interference with another divine law, that of cause 
and effect. Instead, they only ask for such measure of 
peace that the earthly functions of the Church may not be 
disrupted. A Collect from the Leonian Sacramentary will 
illustrate what I mean. 


Da nobis, quaesmus, Domine, ut et mundi cursus pacifice 
nobis tuo ordine dirigatur, et Ecclesia tua tranquilla 
devotione laetetur ; per Christum Dominum Nostrum. 


What is it but a pathetic plea that the disturbances of 
the external world may not break into the peaceful devotions 
of the worshipping Churches? Incidentally, the English 
translation ‘ godly quietness’ for ‘ tranquilla devotione ’ 
tends to obscure the true meaning of the prayer. ‘ Devotio’ 
is probably used in its old sense of a religious service and 
the whole clause means, ‘ That thy Church may be 


’ 


gladdened by undisturbed worship.”’ The Gelasian original 
of the second Collect at Morning Prayer is a similar limited 
appeal. It only asks “ut nullius hostilitatis arma 
timeamus.”’ 
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In fact the writers of the Collects seem to think that 
the confusions and miseries of earthly life are natural and 
inevitable and only pray that under God’s guidance they 
may be protected from the worst that they can do. 


“Ecclesiam tuam, quaesumus, Domine, miseratio 
continuata mundet et muniat, et quia sine to non potest 
salva consistere, tuo semper munere gubernetur.”’ (Gel.). 


The second theme strikes deeper. Many must have 
found it hard when they came to join in the services of the 
Church, to lay aside for the nonce the burden of cares which 
their hard conditions of life imposed upon them. They 
found themselves earthbound by the hopes and regrets, 
the joys and anxieties that were the substance of their 
daily thoughts. Accordingly, many Collects plead for 
peace of mind, “illam quam mundus non potest dare 
pacem.”’ Those of the Gelasian Sacramentary in particular 
show a marked appreciation of the psychological needs of 
worshippers. How fully, for example, it describes human 
frailty. ‘‘ Sine te,nihil potest mortalis infirmitas.”’ ‘‘ Sine 
te labitur humana mortalitas ...” ‘‘ Deus qui nos in 
tantis periculis constitutos pro humana scis fragilitate 
non posse subsistere’’ ; it knows, too, the only cure for 
it, as it shows by its reiteration of ‘Sine te.’ God alone 
can establish absolute dominion over the unruly wills of 
sinful men and that he should do so is the burden of these 
prayers “‘Effunde super nos misericordiam tuam, ut 
dimittas quae conscientia metuit, et adjicias quod oratio 
non praesumit.’’ ‘‘ Infunde cordibus nostris tui amoris 
affectum,’’ or again, “‘ Insere pectoribus nostris amorem 
tui nomirfis.’”’ All such expressions bear the implication 
that is definitely stated in another Collect which prays 
that we may with ‘free minds’ accomplish what thou 
wouldst have done. In the Prayer Book ‘ liberis mentibus ’ 
is translated ‘ cheerfully,’ which is surely wrong. 

The Gregorian Sacramentary conflates these two themes 
in one prayer, “Deus qui conspicis omni nos virtute 
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destitui, interius exteriusque custodi.’’ ‘‘ Almighty God 
who seest that we have no power of ourselves to help 
ourselves, keep us both outwardly in our bodies and 
inwardly in our souls.”” This leaves nothing more to be 
said. 

Both these themes, are deprecatory, negative prayers. 
The other two are positive. They are concerned with the 
fruits of church membership. The first of them asks for 
the power to apprehend in the flesh, the reality of 
the bond that binds faithful Christians to the divine. 
In regard to this one curious feature may be noted. 
The most obvious way of expressing this relationship, 
one would think, would be to address the Almighty 
as the Father of mankind, yet never once to my 
knowledge is this endearing appellation used. However 
if the specific term is absent, the fatherhood of 
God is given more than adequate expression in indirect 
ways. Over and over again the Collects pray for the Church 
as the family of God, ‘ Tua familia’ ; or church people 
are called Tui Famuli, implicitly comparing their depen- 
dence upon his mercy to the dependency of the Roman 
familia, or household, upon the Paterfamilias. In the 
same strain may be classed the frequent use of the quasi- 
technical term Pietas, so congenial to the Roman tempera- 
ment. In the Collects it occurs with both its meanings, 
representing sometimes God’s fatherly affection for man- 
kind, sometimes his children’s filial loyalty and obedience, 
a distinction which the English Collects occasionally fail 
to observe. After the Fatherhood of God, the next 
noticeable feature that dwells on this theme is the repeated 
reference to Christ’s power to establish this relationship 
between heaven and earth. The writers reveal a lively 
sense of the meaning of his incarnation, which they 
correctly define as, “‘ nostrum carnem sumere,” while the 
fruits of his assumption of humanity is clearly stated in 
such terms as ‘consortia resurrectionis mereamur.”” 
Finally, the last theme and perhaps the favourite, is a 
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constant flow of entreaty that we may ultimately enjoy 


the ‘‘ bona invisibilia ’’ that we may “ sic transeamus per - 
bona temporalia ut non amittamus aeterna” that “ quae § 4) 
omne desiderium superant consequamur,” or in plain § ph; 
English that we may have our consummation in bliss. cat 
This limitation of the main themes of the Collects to J jos 
four may seem strange at first, in view of the multifarious J to 
things that men may and do pray for, but I have purposely pr 
called them themes because they bear a resemblance to § go 
musical themes. Over and over again these four ideas 
‘ im reappear, but they are subjected to endless variations. | y; 
As And in the course of these variations they gather round } 4 
* them a wealth of Christian allusions. In the collects are J 4, 
to be found reference to every episode in the earthly life J «, 
Os of Our Lord and to all his teaching, echoes of all the books 
of the New Testament, echoes of the Psalms, echoes of § ¢ 
the Prophets ; and even the Apocrypha is not forgotten | . 
and there are reminiscences of the Book of Wisdom. But § ., 
é3 still all the rich variety. that this gives to the prayers never J }, 
es obscures the stressing of these four themes. Indeed in ] 4 
passing from variation to main theme the Collects are J j, 
hard put to it within their small compass to avoid non § 4, 
+ sequiturs. The Gregorian Collect for St. John’s Day is | 4 
a very abrupt in its passage from the thought of the P 
Evangelist to that of the “‘ Coelestia dona,” the heavenly 
gifts, a harsh transition which the 1661 revisers of the } y 
Book of Common Prayer smoothed away with their usual | ; 
felicity. Cranmer evidently nodded at this point for he | , 
Wy reproduced the original, inconsecutive as it was. a 
However this limitation of theme is of considerable | , 
i, importafice for it throws light on the intentions of the § 
J writers of the Collects. They evidently wanted to sink their J , 
individual fears and longings in the wider aspirations of the ‘ 
r Church at large. They are attempting to express not 1 


personal feelings but universal sentiments. These four 
themes represent for them the basic needs of spiritual life, 
peace within, peace without, a realisation of the fellowship 
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of the Church Militant with Christ, the hope of eternal 
bliss : these have a universal validity. All men need them, 
all men can pray for them in sincerity and truth. He 
that loseth his life shall find it, is a truth of wide appli- 
cation. It is certaintly true of the Collect writers. In 
losing their own private aspirations in the unselfish desire 
to find expression for the needs of all, they recovered de 
profundis, the deepest spiritual cravings of every Christian 
soul, and so of themselves. 

These prayers must have been written for public 
worship, for the use of the assembled Church. Otherwise 
they could not have achieved such a universality of appeal, 
and this leads me to mention a problem that still lacks 
solution. Why are they called Collects? 

The usual explanation is based upon the meaning of 
the word itself... It is said that they were used to 
sum up briefly some form of more extensive prayer, 
exhortation, or even silent meditation that had gone 
before. In the Gallican Liturgy prayers bearing the name 
of Collectio are used for this purpose, but they are 
intrinsically different from the type of petition that we 
normally associate with the name. However, it is thought 
that it was transferred from these latter to the Collect 
proper and so has become its distinctive name ever since. 

But the nature of the Collects themselves surely does 
not justify this explanation. They do not collect into one 
the various pleas of litany or exhortation. They do not 
summarise anything. Indeed I cannot help feeling that 
another and better explanation is to be found in the old 
use of the word Collecta which is found in the Sacramen- 
taries, and means there the place in Rome where the 
church people assembled on Station Days to form a pro- 
cession to march to the Station Church. At this preliminary 
meeting there was offered a preliminary prayer called the 
Ad Collectam and the themes of our Collects seem to 
fit them for this use, for they deal with the conditions of 
worship and its fruits. In this case the name of the meeting 
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place was transferred to the prayer said at it. In support 
of this view it might be mentioned that in the Roman 
Mass the Collects are used as the preliminaries of worship, 
one occurs early in the Mass of the Catechumens, the Pre- 
Communion, and another at the beginning of the Mass of 
the Faithful, or Communion proper. I might add that the 
issue is confused by the fact that the Collects never bear 
this name in the Sacramentaries. They are simply prayers, 
Orationes. 

When the compilers of the English Prayer Book 
decided to adopt the Collect form, it was open to them to 
submit to the same limitation of theme or widen the 
scope of the prayers in any way that they liked. Now 
if any personal characteristic of Cranmer and his friends 
is revealed in the Prayer Book it is independence of mind. 
Their treatment of the Canon of the Eucharist, for example, 
shows how they could temper traditionalism with judgment. 
They decided to take over the subject-matter of the 
Collects unchanged, and, I am sure, it was not for any 
exaggerated respect for their antiquity or their long use 
in the Mediaeval Church, but rather because they recognised 
that these themes were the fundamental and universal 
needs of the Church. Admittedly they made superficial 
changes in an occasional Collect but these resulted in little 
more than a slight shift of emphasis and hardly disturbed 
the main thought of the prayer. 

Indeed if proof were wanting of their wholehearted 
agreement with the original writers, apart from the evidence 
of the numerous Collects that they translated literally, 
it could be found in the new Collects that were written 
specially’ for the Prayer Book. In these the compilers 
were completely free from whatever restrictions the work 
of translation and adaptation imposed upon them. They 
chose to confine their Collects to the same themes. That 
of Second Advent prays for the blessed hope of everlasting 
life. The Christmas Collect pleads that we, being regenerate 
and made thy children by adoption and grace, may daily 
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be renewed by thy Holy Spirit. Third Good Friday, though 
on the long side, shows a true appreciation of the peace 
and security that flows from the shelter of the one fold 
and one shepherd that it feelingly describes as home, 
“Fetch them home, Blessed Lord, to thy flock.” In 
passing, I might mention that the 1549 Collects introduce 
a thought that is strangely missing in the Latin, that is 
the operation of the Holy Spirit in the world. This, I 
believe, is evidence of the hand of Cranmer in their com- 
position, for he was interested in the doctrine of the Spirit 
and anxious to restore it to its proper place in the liturgy, 
and to look no further than the Prayer Book, he introduced 
the epiclesis into the first draft of the Canon of the 1549 
prayer book. He also expanded the third invocation in 
the Litany. If he wrote the new Collects, it is probable that 
those who attribute the translations of the old ones to 
him are right. 


II. 


When the Classical literature of Rome was slowly 
fading away during the second century A.D., there was 
already emerging a remarkably vigorous successor. In 
those Provinces that accepted Latin as their official tongue, 
new writers, of different background, different standards 
of taste and different literary aims, were already pro- 
viding reading matter for their fellow-provincials. It is 
often supposed that this new literature was in violent 
reaction from the ideas that inspired the writers of- 
Classical Rome. It has even been thought that Latin 
Literature took a wrong turning, when the Classical age 
began. French scholars have suggested that the true 
Latin culture went underground, when the Roman 
aristocracy began to respond to the influence of conquered 
Greece. Thereafter, a sinister clique of Hellenophils pro- 
duced an alien literature, only appreciated by themselves, 
. and practically unintelligible to the Roman equivalent 
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of the man in the street. This unnatural development 
only withered away with the ebb of Greek literature as 
an active intellectual stimulant in the Roman world, 
When it had gone, the older tradition sprang to life again, 
and was the immediate parent of vulgar Latin. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that this is a grossly distorted view, 
based on certain aspects of the later Latin Literature, 
which can be twisted to lend colour to this lurid inter- 
pretation. It would be hard in this case for truth to be 
stranger than fiction. Actually, truth here has nothing 
strange in it at all. The new literature was the lineal 
successor of the old. The centre of gravity had simply 
shifted a little with the years. If the writers of Classical 
Rome showed the influence of Greece, it was simply that 
in their day Athens was the intellectual capital of the 
world. Later, when the Roman Empire was fully estab- 
lished, Rome itself acquired, especially in the eyes of the 
provincials, an importance and prestige that made all 
other cultures pale into insignificance, and provincial 
writers eagerly modelled themselves upon the literary 
remains of the great writers of the capital of the world. 
That they missed the finer points of the Classical style 
was inevitable. Their vocabulary was lacking in selec- 
tiveness, their sentence structure was comparatively 
unpolished and rough hewn, their ideas were less inhibited 
by any loyalty for the culture of Greece. But their naive 
enthusiasm for the Latin tongue as the medium of their 
thought brought a great release from Classical limitations 
on writing and great enrichment in the expressiveness and 
flexibility of the Latin tongue. In short, they exploited 
Latin as“it had never been exploited before, and if their 
productions would have shocked the tastes of the old 
school, one can be confident that they probably were 
unconscious of the fact and would not have cared had 
they known. 

In Rome, the old tradition and the old canons of style 
lingered longest, but the time came when even the writers 
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of the capital felt the influence of the new reinvigorated 
provincial style. The Collects were written when the 
two opposing influences had reached a temporary equipoise. 
They all, early and late, show a subtle blend of old and 
new. Such a balance of power could not have lasted long 
and for that reason I believe that the comprehensive 
period of three hundred years which I mentioned earlier 
is really too long. I feel sure that at most one hundred 
and fifty years covers the age when they were produced, 
and that, too, the earlier half of the era in question. 
However, it is a good thing to have a concrete instance 
before us, before we discuss their style in more general 
terms. An example from the Leonian Sacramentary will 
meet our needs. 


Largire, quaesumus, Domine, semper spiritum cogitandi 
quae recta sunt, propitius, et agendi ; ut qui sine te esse 
non possumus, secondum te vivere valeamus. 


It is translated in the Book of Common Prayer 


Grant to us, Lord, the spirit to think and to do always 
such things as be rightful ; that we who cannot do anything 
that is good without thee, may be enabled to live according 
to thy will, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Let us take its Classical features first. 

Its vocabulary is beyond reproach. It does not contain 
a word that is not used and frequently used in the writers 
of the Golden Age of Roman Literature. Its grammar, what 
there is of it, is correct. These two facts reveal its classical 
ancestry. But over against this correctitude must be placed 
its new characteristics which tell a very different tale. If 
its language is unexceptionable its use of it is remarkably 
bold. Take the word ‘ agendi’; notice how it is stressed by 
being held over to the end of the sentence and is given 
sharper point by being left unqualified unlike its counter- 
part, ‘cogitandi,’ which is decently wrapped up in the 
surrounding words. Coming thus naked at the end it 
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achieves a lonely eminence and lends punch to the leading § Lat 
thought of the writer that action speaks louder than § wo 
sentiment, “‘ Be ye doers of the word, not hearers only.” 
In the second half of the Collect the careful parallelism, gel 
“sine te esse non possumus’”’ and ‘‘ secundum te vivere 
valeamus’’’ has unexpected depths. Esse here implies § at 
mere existence while vivere has the added implication of § ex 
full life. ‘Non possumus’ is purposely colourless to contrast § su 
with the vivid sense of healthy and abundant power in § ch 
‘valeamus.’ The sentence structure shows something new, we 
This Collect comes pleasantly off the tongue ; in fact, it § of 
fairly trips along. This is due to its cadences. Its two § nc 
main clauses end in identical rhythms. ‘‘ Propitius, et § th 
agendi,’’ “‘ vivere valeamus.” Indeed, for that matter, of 
its subsidiary pauses are preceded by the same rhythms, § w 
“ spiritum cogitandi,” ‘‘ esse non possumus.” This is in § d 
fact a cadence well known in Late Latin and technically A 
described as the ‘“‘ cursus velox.” Its exploitation here 0 
is of double significance. It reflects triumphantly the desire a 
of the writer to give his little prayer a high finish and his e 
power to achieve it. It also shows his complete acceptance a 
of the later tendency to observe the natural stresses of ( 
the Latin words. Lastly, I might draw attention to at least t 
two purely mechanical devices, used to enhance the glitter I 
‘of the finished article. Alliteration is invoked rather 1 
obviously in ‘vivere valeamus,’ and more subtly by i 
‘ propitius ’ and ‘ possumus,’ by ‘sine’ and ‘ secundum.’ 


Assonance, too, is not forgotten, and the parallel clauses, 
ending in ‘ possumus ’ and ‘ valeamus’ hint at a tendency 
that is almost worked to death in other Collects, that of 
availing Oneself of the essential nature of the Latin tongue 
as an inflected language to use its many words that end in 
the same way for the purpose of rhyme. Indeed all vulgar 
Latin prose has this tendency and there are large sections 
of it which are classed as rhyming prose. 

I have analysed the style of this Collect at some length 
to illustrate two things, first, the blend of Classical and 
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Late, and secondly, the brilliant rhetorical effects that are 
worked into its texture. 

With this analysis in mind, let me attempt to give a 
general description of the Collects. 

First, their language is classically pure, but it is also 
rather meagre and colourless. There is absolutely no 
exploitation of the splendid allusiveness that words can 
suggest in their own right. Instead, their vocabulary is 
chosen on the basis of simplicity and familiarity. Common 
words aré used in their common sense, and not too many 
of them at that. It would be false to suggest that there are 
no late words to be found, but they are never glaring and 
the over-all impression is of the simple unambitious use 
of a vocabulary that would not have shocked a Classical 
writer of the Silver Age. Their grammar, too, does not 
deviate from the strictest canons of Ciceronian usage. 
Admittedly, they follow one and all the same grammatical 
outline, and repetition of the same constructions over 
and over again made it unlikely that they would fall into 
error. But the occasional deviations from the norm, show 
an almost antiquarian anxiety for grammatical exactitude. 
One example must suffice. The Ablative Absolute, the 
bugbear of the schoolboy, early dropped out of use in 
Later Latin. It is interesting then to find that the Collect 
writers have rather an affection for it and always employ 
it correctly. It was not characteristic of contemporary 
Latin style. 

Their sentence structure on the other hand reveals a 
complete acceptance of the vulgar Latin prose rhythms. 
These were three in number, the cursus planus, ¢.g., 
“praestet esse intentos,” ‘‘ Pura mente sectari,” ‘ facias 
esse consortes,”’ the cursus tardus, sometimes called the 
“Cursus ecclesiasticus ’’’ on account of its preponderance 
in the writings of churchmen, ¢.g., ‘‘ concede propitius,”’ 
“ majora percipiant,” ‘‘ oratio non praesumit,” and thirdly, 
Cursus velox, which I have illustrated from the Leonian 
Collect. 

These cadences give the Collects a good deal of their 
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charm and leave the impression that the Collect form 
hovers happily betwixt prose and verse, an impression 
that is only deepened by the use of rhymed sentence 
endings, such as I have already mentioned. Examples, 
taken at random are :—‘‘ Et ut mereamur quod promittis, 
fac nos amare quod praecipis,”’ or again, “‘ Aurem tuam, 
quaesumus, Domine, precibus nostris accomoda, et mentis 
nostrae tenebras gratia tuae visitationis illustra.”’ 

When we turn to the type of verbal ornament employed 
we find the real secret of the verbal felicity that graces 
all the Collects. Their authors are masters at playing on 
the relationships of words. They can make their undis- 
tinguished vocabulary sparkle by artistic manipulation, 
by arranging them so that they acquire new beauty from 
their setting. How skilfully they throw the emphasis on 
the right word in the following :—‘‘ Deus qui abundantia 
pietatis tuae et merita supplicum excedis et vota”’ or 
““ Largire, quaesumus, Domine, Fidelibus tuis indulgentiam 
placatus, et pacem.’’ These are simply two more examples 
of the emphasis that is gained from holding back a word 
to the end and then thrusting it out on its own without 
any distracting verbiage. 

The sharp use of parallelism, too, is effectively used : 
“Deus sine quo nihil est validum, nihil sanctum,” and 
“Deus a quo sancta desideria, recta consillia, et justa 
sunt opera,’ speak for themselves. 

Antitheses play their part in enlivening the parallelism. 
I have already quoted, “Sine te esse non possumus, 
secundum te vivere valeamus.” Another example is: 
“A peccatorum nostrorum nexibus quae pro nostra 
fragilitate te contraximus tua benignitate liberemur.”’ 

Indeed not to labour the point, there is not an artistic 
trick that the Collect writers do not use and, be it noted, 
they generally use them successfully. This all gives their 
work a brittle charm and at the same time leaves them open 
to the charge of artificiality. But their artificiality has 
one most important justification. These prayers were meant 
for public, or general use, and their literary embellishments 
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make them well fitted for reading aloud and very easy to 
remember. 

To sum up, then, the style of the Collects is a trifle 
disconcerting. One does not expect fundamental aspir- 
ations to be successfully expressed in such a highly wrought 
medium. But in spite of the discrepancy between theme and 
style, or, perhaps on account of it, the Collects are successful. 
They make their point with great force and clarity and 
linger in the mind, when weightier and more ample treat- 
ments of the same subjects have failed to make as lasting 
an impression. 

The English Reformers were quite well aware of the 
artificial style of their models, when they decided to take 
them over for their own use, and were also awake to the 
pitfalls that lay in the path of those who attempted to 
translate them. However, their critical judgment was equal 
to the task, for they realized the essential difference between 
the Latin and English languages as literary mediums and 
they exploited this difference to the full. Latin, in the 
last resort, is a language that depends for its effects on the 
arrangements of its words. (I suppose this is to some extent 
true of all inflected languages.) English, on the other 
hand, depends on the beauty of the words themselves. 
Cranmer, therefore, simply substituted fine and suggestive 
language for the verbal play of the originals, replaced the 
Latin cadences by rhythms more familiar to the English 
ear and only permitted such use of artistic device as was 
in keeping with the English taste. From this subtle change 
of expression there flows every peculiar quality of the 
Englished Collects, their expansions of the original, their 
more generous use of adjectives and adjectival phrases, 
and their elevated tone. It has given them a warmth and 
fervour that more than compensate for the hard artistic 
brilliance of the originals. Indeed, the adaptation of the 
Latin Collects for English use transcends translation. It 
might better be described as transmutation, from one 
precious metal to another, from hard platinum to the 
more pliant gold. 
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One last question arises naturally out of this discussion § 
of the theme and style of the Latin Collects. They are the § the 
product of a considerable stretch of time, even if we shorten obs 

our original three hundred years to half that length of time, § Pil 
\ Do we find any signs of development or change in them to § ™® 
: ‘ correspond to this lengthy period in which they were being § ™ 
oe : written. by 
ii! If we take the three Sacramentaries and accept the 
fom temporal order in which they are generally placed, it is, § SP 
Bi: I believe, possible to detect differences in the Collects that J °° 
besprinkle their pages. th 
; MELS The Leonian Sacramentary, the earliest, provides us S¢ 
rie with a very distinctive type of prayer. Its Collects are J 4 
x generally very short and to the point. Every characteristic te 
et feature in them is sharp and clear cut. There is no sign § “ 
bs of uncertainty or experiment, whoever wrote them was § # 
ao quite at home with his medium, but still they have limita- tl 
ee tions. One has the feeling that within the simple framework t 
a of the Collect, the writer has plumbed his own depths, 
j expressed all that was in him and has nothing more to say. . 
2 From the Leonian Collects one can see clearly why the a 
* form was found attractive and extensively used. It must I 
have come as a revelation to churchmen to discover such ¢ 
admirable vehicles for their prayers. If the first Collects ' 


of all are included in its pages, then they won their way 

by a perfect wedding of sound and sense, for they are the 

Be elegant products of someone of a rather cold logical way 
h- of thinking, untroubled by any very great emotional 


depths. © 
. The Gelasian Collects are different altogether. The 
‘ i writers fully accept the limitations of the Collect form. 


a They are still great masters of the artistic resources of the 

by Latin tongue, but beneath the skill and artistry there lurks 
i something else. One has the feeling that there has been 
‘ something of a struggle to conform to the rules, a straining 
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at the self imposed bridle. Some force, imagination, feeling, 
seems to threaten to burst through the rather narrow limits 
to which it is subjected. For example, the only metaphors 
that are found are found here, and here, too, occur the 
obscurities and difficulties that roused the English com- 
pilers to their greatest achievements. The Gelasian Collects 
may fall a little below the standard of their predecessors 
in clarity and elegance, but they belong to a higher order 
by virtue of their striving to express the inexpressible. 

The Gregorian Collects show a distinct falling off. The 
spark of genius has fled. They are the work of less inspired 
compilers and occasionally smell of the lamp. Sometimes. 
they lack the technical perfection of the earlier Collects. 
Sometimes they shine with a borrowed light, for they are, 
at any rate, accomplished plagiarists and cheerfully piece 
together bits of earlier Collects and what glories these have 
come from the beauties of the originals that have survived 
the transfer. Indeed, they are not always successful in 
this and it is interesting to see how earlier Collects are some- 
times spoilt by their adaptors. 

Thus I believe that the Sacramentaries reveal the full 
cycle of Collect writing. Its rise in the Leonian, where the 
immediate virtues of the form were rather obviously dis- 
played. Its full flowering in the Gelasian and its inevitable 
decay in that Gregorian. Thenceforward few Collects were 
written, until centuries afterwards the form acquired new 
life in very different surroundings and in another tongue. 

The only Roman Pontiff to whom the writing of prayers 
is definitely ascribed is Gelasius. The Liber Pontificalis 
says that he made prayers and prefaces for the Mass in a 
restrained style (cauto sermone). An early account of his 
life by Gennadius supports this by attributing to him 
expositions of Scripture and Sacraments in polished 
language (delimata sermone). As early, too, as the ninth 
century, there is a wealth of evidence that he actually 
compiled a Sacramentary. Now Gelasius died in 492. The 
Leonian Sacramentary is an inflated copy of a slightly earlier 
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Sacramentary, drawn up in Northern Italy between the 
years 500 and 540. It is surely not beyond the bounds of 
credibility that it is a copy of a Sacramentary that Gelasius 
himself compiled. Its attribution to Leo is merely a guess 
on the part of its 18th century editor, who thought that its 
tone reflected the cold austere character of the Great Leo, 
and it must be admitted that this guess has been widely 
thought a happy one, for as Bishop Gore, for example, 
said : “ There is no early writer to whose style the Collect 
bears a closer resemblance and with whose character it 
is more consonant than that of Leo.” This is no doubt true, 
but it is well to remember that of all the 5th century 
Popes, Gelasius comes nearest to him in pride, austerity 
and caste of thought. Read his letters to the Emperor 
Anastasius ; notice how he treats his imperial correspondent 
as a headmaster would treat a recalcitrant schoolboy. I 
feel sure that there is not much to choose between Gelasius 
and Leo. : 

Supposing then that a Roman Sacramentary, drawn 
up in the time of Gelasius had reached Northern Italy by 
the beginning of the fifth century, what is there to have 
prevented it from surmounting the Alps and reaching Gaul 
in the course of the next fifty years? At any rate, the 
Sacramentary traditionally bearing the name of Gelasius 
is a Gallican revision of the so-called Leonian, and it is 
perhaps the impact of the Celtic temperament that gives 
its prayers their deeper psychological insight and livelier 
imagination. Finally, when Gregory undertook his liturgical 
reforms he simply conflated the current Roman Liturgy, 
a direct descendant of the earliest Sacramentary with the 
Gallican ‘Liturgy, another descendant by a different line 
of descent. 

How easy it-is to erect a whole theory on the foundation 
of a few scattered facts. It rises dizzily like a house of 
cards, but also like such a house it collapses just as easily 
before the cool breath of commonsense. It is a pity that 
most liturgical theories are built of as poor material. 
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However that may be, this development in the Collects 
receives unexpected support from the Book of Common 
Prayer. The Compilers naturally put all the collects on the 
same level ; they found them all in the Sarum Use which 
gave them no inkling of their varying origin and date and 
accorded to them all the same prominence. Nevertheless, 
Cranmer and, perhaps to a greater extent the 1662 Revisers, 
instinctively noted a difference between the individual 
Collects and they varied their treatment to suit. 

The result is as follows: The Leonian Collects are 
generally translated literally and evidently did not really 
appeal very much to their tastes. Perhaps they were too 
cold. The Gelasian ones offered them a challenge which 
they eagerly met. Their genius took fire at the spark of 
genius in the originals and they let themselves go in 
response. It is in these that they departed farthest from the 
original, but this was only because the Latin suggestiveness 
of these prayers needed more drastic treatment, if it was 
to be represented in its fulness. They were evidently con- 
scious too of the comparative poverty of the Gregorian 
Collects, for in every case where a new Collect has been 
specially written for the English Prayer Book, it is to take 
the place of one derived from Gregory. 

Accordingly, we may well salute the fine literary taste 
of those responsible for our Collects, for by sheer instinct 
they discovered for themselves what centuries of patient 
scholarship has only partially revealed at the present day. 
It was this sureness of judgment that fitted them for their 
delicate task and gave their work its lasting appeal to the 
hearts and ears of the whole English-speaking Church. 


J. WATSON. 





PIETAS AND FIDES IN CATULLUS. 
(Continued. ) 


LET us now turn to the consideration of fides, which holds 
so high a place in Catullus’s conception of pietas. The 
word has both a subjective and an objective sense: in 
the former it means a man’s inner conviction of what 
constitutes upright dealing, his duty to himself as a 
member of society and his duty to his neighbours in all 
transactions in which they and he are involved together : 
and in the objective sense it is the ‘ credit,’ the reputation 
and esteem which a man enjoys when his conduct commends 
itself to his fellows as in conformity with the highest 
standards of honour and fidelity. It is in the former 
meaning that Catullus employs the word in the phrase 
sanctam violare fidem. Fides is inviolable, it is protected 
by the highest sanctions: to be false to what one knows 
to be a right course of conduct in his dealings with others 
is to be guilty of what amounts to a sacrilege, it is to 
‘profane’ holy Fides. 

This characteristically Roman conception of fides 
played an immense part in the development of Roman 
law ‘and in Roman society. We know the importance in 
Roman law of the principle of bona fides, of the immense 
responsibility of fides in the law of testaments before the 
procedure of the praetorian will was adopted: of the 
penalty for perjury in the Laws of the Twelve Tables, 
hurling from the Tarpeian Rock : of how the mere utterance 
of the word spondeo constituted a contract enforceable by 
the courts, and above all of the conception of the fides 
popult Romani, the Roman honour, which (however upon 
occasions it may have been disregarded) was a lofty ideal 
for the conduct of the Roman commonwealth. 
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From the very earliest times Fides seems to have been 
under the special protection of Jupiter, the god of the 
bright sky and the sunlight. It was from his rock that the 
perjurer was hurled to his doom: all trials must be held, 
all oaths must be taken, under the open sky: no trial 
might conclude with a verdict after the sun had set. And 
when fides came to be regarded as a numen, its activities 
were regarded as the special concern of Jupiter who was 
himself also a deus fidius, a divine power who enforced the 
obligation of fides and punished its neglect. 

But fides became a numen in its own right and had in 
Catullus’s words (xxx, 12) the power to make one regret 
one’s conduct if one profaned it. We speak loosely some- 
times of the Roman personification of abstract qualities, 
Concordia, Fides and the like, as though it were the 
spontaneous expression of a poetical imagination or a 
compliment paid to a quality which was thought of highly 
and whose importance a temple in its honour was designed 
to express and enforce. But a mumen was something much 
more than that : a mumen was part of the order of the 
world (as we should say) existing and manifesting its 
activity independent of human volition. It might be an 
isolated act of supernatural power or it might be a recurrent 
phenomenon in the order of nature, of the world in which 
men found themselves. Fides was a nuwmen because although 
the field of its activity was not the world of natyre, but 
the human mind, it was so important in its activity, so 
manifest in its effects, so mysterious in its origin, so com- 
pelling in its claims, as to be regarded not so much as a 
quality of human nature at its best, as the expression of 
an ideal created by experience and reflection, but as the 
working of a principle of nature which inspired the human 
mind and regulated human conduct. However it might 
vary in the course of experience it was, as a numen, a 
regulative power proceeding from outside the human 
mind and guiding it in its social and political duties. 

This fides was to Catullus the bond that held society 
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together and made it sweet and wholesome ; he uses the 
juristic word foedus to describe the relationship which 
mutual fides constituted : his relations with Lesbia were a 
foedus, a solemn pledge of fidelity to each other, and the 
same word is used to describe the bond of faith that united 
friend to friend. 

I have made an attempt to explain the full scope and 
significance of the phrase non violare sanctam fidem in the 
poet’s claim to pzetas. I must now deal with a difficulty 
of interpretation in the line which follows. Fides requires, 
says Catullus, that one should not abuti numinis diuom in 
being false to one’s associates im ullo foedere. What does 
this mean? In what way can a man abuti, make wrong 
use of, a mumen? This is a matter that has puzzled the 
commentators. One critic remarks that Catullus is trying 
to put so much meaning into a short compass as to be 
‘almost incoherent.’ This, I think, should be regarded 
not as a contribution to the interpretation of the lines but 
as a discreet personal confession. Others think the reference 
is to the breach of an oath. On this view I can make two 
comments: one that if Catullus had meant ‘ perjury’ 
he would have said so: he uses that word without scruple 
when he wants to: he is the last person to take refuge 
in an obscure periphrasis in place of an unambiguous 
statement : the other is, that a man cannot establish his 
reputation for unblemished honour by a statement, even 
if it be true, that he has never been guilty of deliberate 
perjury, any more than he could claim to be a model 
husband by remarking that he had never contracted the 
habit of beating his wife. What Catullus means, I think, 
is this, that no man can claim to be pius if he has ever 
in ullo foedere, where he had entered into an obligation 
towards others, allowed himself to fail his fellows by mis- 
interpreting some occurrence which he decided to regard 
as an omen or a portent warning him against doing what 
he had undertaken to do. 

This use of the word numen to denote a single act of 
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divine intervention is well established. Virgil uses the 
word in this sense more than once, in one passage (Aen, 
vii, 119) to describe the fulfilment of an omen which 
Aeneas had been told would be sent him. And among a 
people so noted for their deistdaimonia as the Romans were, 
for whom omens from the flight and the notes of birds were 
a commonplace of official and daily life, many an action 
must have been postponed or omitted as the result of 
an unfavourable omen. We know how the Stoic casuists 
debated the point of how far a strict interpretation of 
honestum might be modified by having regard to the 
claims of wtilitas where the two were in conflict. The 
temptation was not always resisted to allow some unusual 
occurrence to be pleaded as a portent forbidding an 
intended action. But no portent, according to Catullus, 
could excuse a man for breaking his fides, his pledged 
word : omens were not intended for that and to use them 
for such a purpose was an abuse. Even though a man 
were to suffer for it in his person or his interests he must 
do what fides demanded should be done. Catullus is not 
sketching the character of a man who gets through life 
safely and with some plausible excuse at hand for any 
apparent inconsistency in his conduct, but he is thinking 
of the man who in the Biblical phrase: “‘ swears to his 
own hurt and changeth not.” 

Of this great quality, this fides, the highest and most 
sublime embodiment upon earth was to the Roman mind 
the fides populi Romani, that guiding principle of Roman 
policy on the attitude of the Roman people in all their 
dealings alike with friends and foes. When the defeated 
enemy surrendered in fidem populit Romani the surrender 
was unconditional : the terms of his surrender were not 
debated : he was to be treated in accordance with the 
Roman fides, the standards which the Roman people 
judged to be the expression of what was due to their own 
reputation as a state, and what was due to the particular 
antagonist whose case was to be considered. The decision 
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which the Roman fides made was not always just or 
reasonable or fair: it sometimes amounted to a gross breach 
of faith or honourable dealing : but it was supreme and to 
the Romans who judged their own public actions with a 
sublime complacency almost unequalled since, it represented 
the ne plus ultra of political wisdom and justice. 
Whether Catullus would have held that the fides of 
the Roman people had experienced the same decline as 
the prisca fides, which was supposed once to have been 
honoured in private society, we do not know: all that 
we do know is what he said in some biting lines on Caesar 
who was so soon to represent that fides to half the globe. 
Catullus is not so much interested in public affairs as in 
private and personal relationships. But he also knew 
that there is a fides superior even to that of the populus 
Romanus, the fides not of the rulers of the world but of the 
rulers of the sky, and this caelestum fides seems to have 
been his highest moral and religious conception ; affording 
him a link between the pietas of which fides was so con- 
spicuous and notable a part and his belief in the functions 
and powers of the immortals. When in his sixty-fourth 
poem he tells the story of the deception by Theseus of 
Ariadne he puts into Ariadne’s mouth a long diatribe 
against her betrayer which it is worth while to compare 
with Virgil’s treatment of the deception of Dido by Aeneas. 
But Ariadne in the end instead of resorting like Dido to 
sorcery, decides caelestum fidem comprecari to make her 
appeal to the honour of the immortals: and claims that 
since her complaints are true and proceed from the depths 
of her distress, she is entitled to demand (exposcere) of the 
gods a iusta multa, the punishment of her betrayer that 
justice dictates. She urges in this no plea of innocence or 
merit : her one plea is her need and the truth of her com- 
plaint, and she calls with confidence upon the Eumenides 
to execute the demands of justice. Her prayer is heard, 
and the vector caelestum adnuit invicto numine, and the 
traitor meets with his deserts. The immortals have a fides, 
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a principle of conduct of their own, by which they regulate 
their dealings with mortals. 

An example of how this conception of the caelestum 
fides may have its influence upon traditional usage is 
supplied by the thirty-fourth poem, the hymn to Diana, 
so full of confidence and trust, which Catullus wrote for a 
choir of children. barely in their teens. In the opening 
verse the leader of the choir calls upon his fellows to sing, 
beginning with the words Dianae sumus in fide. In the 
lines that follow there is no mention of past offerings or 
of service rendered : there is no votwm or promise of future 
sacrifice and service should the prayer be heard: they 
remind the goddess only of what she of her good grace, 
of her fides, has done for the petitioners who are entirely 
in her power and at her discretion. 

Now let me return to the poem with which I have 
been most concerned in this paper and consider the second 
half of it, the prayer with which it concludes. Catullus’s 
more rational side has finally been forced to the admission 
that the yearning for Lesbia may be incurable. And then 
the poet, his two separate selves again united into a common 
despair, bursts into an impassioned plea for the divine aid. 

Oh, ye gods, if ’tis yours to pity and if you have e’er 
shown grace at the last to any, even in death itself, look 
upon me in my misery and if my life has been beyond 
reproach, take this plague, this mortal plague, from me : 
for alas, like some palsy creeping upon its stealthy way 
towards hands and feet, it has taken from out my heart 
all thoughts of joy. No longer do I pray that she may 
love me as I love her, nor that she should be chaste, for 


that she can never be: ’tis for my own healing that I 
pray, for riddance from this noisome pestilence. 


O di reddite mi hoc pro pietate mea. 


The two lines which open this prayer are an appeal 
to the caelestum fides, to the gods who have a feeling of 
pity for mortals, not to the nescia humanis precibus 
mansuescere corda of Virgil’s well-known line. Pity is 
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one of their functions, one of their characteristics, it is 
inherent in their nature (vestrum est). The idea of the pity 
shown by the gods is of course as old as Homer. But in 
Homer that pity is shown sporadically and exercised with 
partiality. A god may pity his own offspring by a mortal 
woman, or some hero in whose veins the divine ichor still 
runs. Apollo pities Hector for the foul treatment to which 
his body is exposed by Achilles, but that is, as he frankly 
says, because he cannot forget the many offerings he has 
received from Hector’s hands. And Virgil’s 


Di Iovis in tectis iram miserantur inanem 
Amborum et tantos mortalibus esse labores. 


is an expression not so much of the pity as of the disdain 
of the immortals for the creatures of a day. The pity 
to which Catullus appeals is something very different. 
It is the feeling of responsibility which the high gods 
have for the mortals who are in their care, the pity to which 
men can appeal in their desperate need to be saved from 
injustice and wrong. 

But the mortal who appeals to the gods must, as in 
the case of Ariadne, have a vera querella and have no other 
help at hand : and just as Catullus represents her as calling 
for help 7m extrema hora, so here he himself, almost repeating 
his own words, appeals for extremam iam ipsa morte opem. 
Ariadne is represented as detailing her own services to 
Theseus, and his ingratitude : and so evident is the justice 
of her complaint that Jupiter grants her prayer for 
vengeance on the spot. Catullus does not pray for vengeance 
but for healing of his sick heart and we might expect him 
to go on to make some effort to plead his case. But in the 
very next line he seems to shift his ground and with the 
words si vitam puriter egi to plead for healing as a return 
for his pietas, as a reward for the blameless life he had led. 
To suppose that this is so is fundamentally to misconceive 
the ethos of this poem. 
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The poem began with an assertion of the poet’s own 
pielas made to assure his despondent heart that in spite 
of the faithlessness of his mistress and friends he might 
look forward to many years of happiness as his reward. 
Pietas is its own reward : it is the fulfilment of one’s duty 
to one’s fellows, not of one’s duty to the gods who, though 
they are pleased when men show fietas, do not reward 
him for what in the order of society rewards itself. But 
of‘this reward Catullus is deprived by his faithless friends 
and most of all by his unfaithful mistress, who has not 
merely betrayed him but has left him with a longing for 
her never more to be satisfied, which has passed into the 
very marrow of his bones and has left him incapable of any 
thought of joy. It is this morbid complaint, ineradicable 
by any power at Catullus’s own command, this barrier 
erected against the happiness which was his just due, 
for the removal of which Catullus prays. He wants no 
vengeance, no punishments of the guilty : he prays merely 
for the removal of this morbid malady so that he may 
enjoy the life to which his pietas has entitled him. 

To establish that he has a vera querella he must insist 
on two things: one that he is himself pius: the other 
that the persons who have inflicted upon him this incapacity 
for joy are depriving him of a happiness which he has 
fairly earned. Had he not been pzus, and had he taken 
part in the struggle of life for his own advantage without 
regard to his duties to his fellows, as they did, he would 
have had no cause of complaint when others acted in the 
same way towards him. He must sue before the high 
court of the gods in forma pit, or not sue at all. 

This is why he insists on his blameless life, his pietas. 
It is not to win the favour of the gods by claiming the 
possession of moral quality which they rejoice to behold 
among men: it is not to ask the gods for a favour as a 
reward, not for service and sacrifice, but for a blameless 
life, that he mentions his pietas and makes it so prominent. 
It is to prove to the gods that his state is undeserved, that 
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his sufferings are caused by others, that he is unjustly 
deprived of his looked for happiness. His reliance is not 
on any service he has done to the gods but upon the 
caelestum fides, their consciousness of what being a god 
implies. 

But however much one may y-aympetties with Catullus, 
whatever view one takes of the sincerity of his prayer 
(and I am convinced of its absolute sincerity) there is no 
reader of Catullus who will not pause at the words si 
vitam puriter egt and ask himself if it is really the poet 
who wrote the rest of the poems of our collection who 
also wrote this, and wrote it without any feeling of in- 
congruity, Catullus, notorious for so long at Rome as the 
adulterous lover of Lesbia, who had so little shame that 
he wrote one of the most elaborate of his poems to praise 
a friend who had been a party to this adulterous liaison 
by lending, with the consent of his wife, his own home to 
the guilty pair as their furtive rendezvous. It was all very 
well for Catullus in the bravado of his youth and passion 
to call gaily to Lesbia : 

























































rumoresque senum severiorum 
omnes unius aestimemus assis. 






The tongues of “the elderly puritans’ wagged to some 
effect, and the names of the lovers became a bye-word 
to all who adhered to what an older generation fondly 
believed to be the invariable virtue of the maiores Romani. 
And if the pietas which Catullus claims is really based on 
the rights of the family and the rules that regulate human 
society, what greater offence against pietas could there be 
than the practice of adultery ? 

Of all this Catullus in this moving poem seems to be 
completely unaware. I do not think he was a hypocrite : 
he genuinely did not think that a connection such as his 
with the willing Lesbia was a serious offence. No doubt 
the senes severiores did: but Catullus lived in accordance 
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not with the views of professional moralists but of the 
society of his time, and particularly with that section of 
itin which he moved. More than a generation later Augustus, 
alarmed by the laxity of Roman morals undertook some 
temporary reforms, and Virgil, no doubt to please him, 
introduced into the catalogue of those guilty of the deadly 
sins which he borrowed from Catullus, the curious phrase 
quique ob adultertum caesi, as though their offence had 
not been the act itself but the scandal and punishment to 
which it gave occasion. But the Emperor’s reforms and 
any support which they may have received were no more 
than half-hearted : they were too plainly in opposition to 
the prevailing laxity of the age. Even Virgil allows the 
pius Aeneas to seduce his hostess Dido and desert her, 
without one word of real blame for his conduct : he took 
the episode as being one of these adventures in which even 
the good may indulge: and represents the father of gods 
and men in his message of warning to Aeneas to resume his 
destined journey as blaming him not for seducing Dido 
but for wasting valuable time in doing so. 

The truth is that the pietas of which Catullus makes 
so much was merely the traditional and customary per- 
formance of the social obligations which public opinion 
thought important. Whatever may have been the origin 
of this code of morals, if such it may be called, it afforded 
no firm and authoritative rule of life. But it is important 
to understand it because out of it, in the mind of Catullus, 
and no doubt in other minds of his time, there developed a 
conception of religion and duty and of man’s relation to 
the gods, of which I am afraid sufficient notice has not 
always been taken by historians of Roman religion. 


R. M. HENRY. 












THE FOREIGN POLICIES OF THEODOSIUS II 
AND MARCIAN. 


(A Paper read at a meeting of the Roman Society at 
Burlington House, London, in January, 1948.) 


SAMUEL JOHNSON held firm views on history and how to 
write it, and some of his pronouncements, although scarcely 
revolutionary, are full of common sense. He once gave it 
as his opinion, for instance, that ‘‘ We may know historical 
facts to be true, as we may know facts in common life 
to be true. Motives are generally unknown.” And he 
went on: “ We cannot trust to the characters we find in 
history, unless they are drawn by those who knew the 
persons ; as those, for instance, by Sallust and by Lord 
Clarendon.’’ The Doctor may not have been very happy 
in his choice of illustrations, but his point is a good one, 
and no one should bear it in mind more constantly than the 
student of the fifth century A.D. We know, of course, 
many historical events which occurred in the fifth century, 
but the works of no Sallust and no Lord Clarendon have 
survived to tell us the motives which lay behind those 
events. Consequently, we must be on our guard against 
trusting too readily to “ the characters we find in history.” 
There is an almost unanimous view in our ancient 
authorities, for example, that the reign of Theodosius II 
was a period of dismal mismanagement, and that his 
successor, Marcian, was a tower of strength, that his reign, 
as Theophanes puts it, was another golden age. And so, 
it has recently been concluded that “‘ Marcian revealed 
himself as one-of the best Emperors who ever reigned at 
Constantinople.’’ And yet who remembers Marcian now? 
And, on the other hand, who can deny some significance 
to the man whose reign saw the construction of the:great 
walls of New Rome, the foundation of the University of 
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Constantinople, the publication of the Theodosian Code? 
If we deal with the foreign policies of these two Emperors 
this afternoon, it is because it is their foreign policies 
more perhaps even than their religious policies which have 
led to the eulogies of the one and the condemnation of the 
other. 

Of all the striking events which the fifth century saw 
in Europe none was of more consequence for the political 
life of the Mediterranean than the Vandal conquest of 
Africa. This was the decisive political event of the century. 
It was this that split the Mediterranean into two parts. 
Once Africa was lost, the days of the Western Empire, 
as a political entity, were numbered. The magnitude of the 
calamity was fully realized in the Eastern capital: “ the 
loss of Africa is to the Romans”—so men said in 
Constantinople—“‘ what the Sicilian expedition was to 
Athens.” The calamity of Carthage, writes Theodoret 
when the fall of the great city became known in the East, 
demands the tragic powers of an Aeschylus or a Sophocles, 
and perhaps the size of the disaster would surpass even 
theiy utterance. Men’s feelings were sharpened by the 
steady influx into New Rome of wealthy fugitives who 
had been expropriated by the Vandals : letter after letter 
in Theodoret’s correspondence deals with the bishop’s 
efforts to provide for one of them, Celestiacus by name, 
who, as the bishop says, has escaped the hands of the 
barbarians carrying with him only his freedom, though he 
had owned great riches and many estates in Africa. (In 
fact, he also managed to bring his slaves with him.) Strange 
reversals of fortune were witnessed in the Eastern capital. 
We hear, for instance, of a girl named Maria, the daughter 
of a wealthy African, who had been enslaved by the 
Vandals. Slave merchants had bought her from her owners 
and had sold her into the Eastern Empire. But a company 
of soldiers, who learned of her noble birth, took pity on 
her misfortune and subscribed a sum of money to purchase 
her freedom ; and Maria had then been lodged in the 
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household of a Christian deacon. Almost a year later she 
learned that during her slavery her father had risen to 
high office somewhere in the West. Our authority goes 
on to tell us—and it is an interesting piece of information 
—that a very large number of merchants still travelled 
from the West to the great fair held at Aegae ; and at the 
time when we catch our glimpse of Maria, she is hoping 
that one or other of these merchants will convey her back 
to the West to her father. 

But the Eastern Romans had more than sentimental 
reasons for their concern. In one of the relevant letters of 
Theodoret, the bishop says that we must help these 
fugitives because we ourselves fear the same misfortune, 
The fact was that the defence of Africa was as vital to 
Constantinople as to Italy. A hostile fleet based on 
Carthage could ruin New Rome almost as easily as Old 
Rome. As early as 439 Theodosius had given instructions 
that Constantinople should be defended against raids 
from the sea ; and we know that Vandal sea-raiders had 
already made their appearance in the Aegean. Early in 
the forties they re-appeared : it seems that in 441 they 
made a descent on the island of Rhodes, aiming at the 
interruption of the grain route from Egypt. But the most 
striking piece of evidence is one which has been emphasized 
by Dr. Norman H. Baynes. It is the passage in the Life 
of St. Daniel the Stylite, where we are told that in 467 
Constantinople—Emperor, Senate, and populace alike— 
had been thrown into a panic by the rumour that Geiseric 
was planning a descent on Alexandria itself. 

Now if the Vandal occupation of Africa had been the 
only calamity with which East Rome had to deal in the 
middle of the fifth century, the position would have been 
desperate enough. But in fact the Romans were simul- 
taneously faced with another enemy whose strength, when 
at its height, was comparable to that of the Vandals. At 
the very time when Geiseric landed in Mauretania, a 
certain Rua became the leader of a great confederacy of 
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the Hun tribes, and he was soon succeeded by the even 
more formidable figure of his nephew. There is no evidence 
to show that Attila had entered into correspondence with 
Geiseric during the thirties and early forties of the century. 
And when finally they did enter into correspondence about 
450, that correspondence does not seem to have resulted 
in any active collaboration. Geiseric encouraged Attila 
to undertake the invasion of Gaul, but he risked neither 
a ship nor a man to help the Huns in their undertaking. 

None the less, the western and northern frontiers of 
Theodosius’s empire interacted with the utmost regularity 
during the last twenty years of Theodosius’s reign (430— 
50). It had been the policy of the Huns, even in the fourth 
century, to harass East Roman territory only when the 
bulk of the East Roman forces were heavily engaged on 
some distant frontier against some distant foe. The Huns 
adhered closely to this policy for the first few years at least 
of Attila’s rule. The result was that every move which 
Theodosius made against the western Mediterranean called 
forth an immediate reaction on the Danubian frontier. 
The sailing of a fleet from Constantinople to the West was 
the signal for the Huns to send their ambassadors to the 
Eastern capital with ever increasing demands. If we are 
to understand the dilemma of the Eastern Emperors, we 
must bear in mind the close interconnexion of events on 
the western and northern frontiers. 

The dilemma can be stated very simply. It was this. 
In the middle of the century East Rome was faced by two 
enemies at once, each of whom threatened her very 
existence. And she was not strong enough to deal with 
both of them simultaneously. The question therefore 
arose, Which of these two enemies was the more 
important? Which should be disposed of first? If the 
answer is, the Vandals, then how could one keep the 
Huns at arm’s length while striking at Africa? On the 
other hand, if the Huns were considered to be the more 
immediate threat, could one afford to ignore the Vandals 
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while attempting to destroy the military strength of the 
Huns? 

Now to the first of these questions Theodosius appears 
to have given an unambiguous answer. It seems clear 
that in 430 his opinion was that the Vandals must at all 
costs be driven from their new kingdom. Let us glance 
at the course of events. 

The summer of 430 must have been well advanced 
before it was possible for the Eastern government to grasp 
the seriousness of the position in Africa, for it was only 
in April or May of that year that the invaders penetrated 
to Hippo and began their siege of it. We can scarcely fail 
to be surprised, then, at the speed and the strength with 
which Theodosius hit back. It was probably in the late 
summer of 431 that Aspar and three or four other East 
Roman commanders arrived with a large army in Africa. 
A mere twelvemonth had been sufficient to take the decision 
and to plan and despatch the expedition. Aspar and his 
men, although they suffered a severe inital defeat and 
although they were left in the lurch by a large proportion 
of their West Roman allies, fought on in Africa for no 
less than three years on end. 

But as soon as their fleet had sailed from Constantinople, 
an ominous event had occurred. For the first time in 
many years, so far as we know, Hun ambassadors appeared 
in the capital. We can scarcely doubt that they came, 
then as afterwards, to threaten war if their demands 
were not met. They went home bearing Theodosius’s 
promise to pay them 350 lb. of gold per annum. There 
the incident closed. But in 434, when Aspar was still 
engaged fn Africa, Attila became the leader of the Huns, 
and his price was higher. Theodosius was compelled to 
double the tribute and pay him 700 lb. of gold each year. 
In fact, the position appears to have been so menacing 
that Aspar had to be recalled from Africa. Pressure on 
the northern frontier had led to the final calling off of the 
campaign against the Vandals. Theodosius had made an 
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immediate and sustained effort to restore Roman power in 
Africa, but he had been foiled because he was threatened 
on the second of his two fronts. Let us carry the narrative 
a little further. 

Theodosius undertook in 434, as we have seen, to pay 
Attila 700 lb. of gold per annum. But when the time came 
to pay, Aspar and the fleet were home from Africa, Attila 
was busily engaged in extending his northern frontier, 
and Geiseric’s immediate objectives had been reached. 
The frontiers of the Eastern Empire were quiet along their 
entire circuit, and Theodosius therefore took a daring step. 
He refused to send out the annual tribute to Attila. He 
refused again in 437 and again in 438 and again in 439. We 
have seen that it was Hun policy to attack the Eastern 
Empire only when the Eastern armies were far away. 
But now the Eastern armies were at home: the frontier 
posts were fully manned—fully manned, that is, by East 
Roman standards. The Danube was carefully patrolled by 
the ships of the Danubian fleet, and the fortresses, which 
had been planted on the lower reaches of the river a quarter 
of a century before, were still unimpaired. Now the 
Scourge of God was not a person who liked to be cheated 
out of his pay: but he was still new to the leadership of 
the Huns, and he could do nothing except watch for his 
opportunity. As the seasons went by and each year the 
tribute failed to arrive, the tension on the northern frontier 
must have grown acute, and Theodosius and his ministers 
must have prayed devoutly that no disturbance on another 
frontier would necessitate the withdrawal of troops from 
the Danube area. It was in these circumstances that, on 
19 October, 439, Carthage itself was surprised and taken 
by the Vandals. 

It is difficult to imagine any greater calamity that could 
have befallen the Romans at this time. And it is difficult 
to imagine any clearer proof of the importance of Carthage 
to Eastern Rome than the succession of events that 
followed. Let us glance at what happened. 
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As soon as the news of the fall of Carthage reached 
Western Rome, the Western Emperor took all possible 
measures to ensure the safety of Italy against the huge 
fleet which Geiseric was known to have collected. On 
24 June, 440, the Western Emperor issued a proclamation 
designed to re-assure the people of Rome. In it he stated 
that the civilian population of Italy would be armed, 
that the Imperial forces in Gaul had been recalled, and that 
a strict watch was being organized on the Italian coasts, 
He closed his proclamation by stating that help from 
New Rome was already on the way. In the teeth of Attila’s 
threat Theodosius had stripped the Danube of its defenders, 
In this event, as it seems to me, we have an astonishing 
tribute to the importance attached to Carthage by the 
Eastern government. In an effort to save Africa the 
European provinces of the Eastern Empire were to be 
thrown to the wolves. The mere sending of a fleet was not 
all. The fleet which sailed from Constantinople under 
Aspar’s command in the spring of 440 consisted of no 
less than 1,100 ships, that is to say, it was twice as large 
as the fleet which Belisarius led to Africa a century later. 
Clearly, no expense was too great and no effort too 
exhausting if Carthage were to be recovered. And what 
is more, the huge fleet sailed a mere six months after the 
news of the fall of Carthage had reached the Eastern 
capital. Whatever judgment we are to pass on Aspar’s 
conduct of the expedition, it is clear that the government 
at home had acted with extraordinary courage and resolu- 
tion and also with remarkable speed. 

Samuel Johnson warned us that “‘ motives are generally 
unknown.’ But these events are so striking that it is very 
tempting to guess at what Theodosius’s plan may have 
been. Perhaps we may be allowed to conjecture that what 
he had in his mind was something like this: The fleet 
despatched against Geiseric was so vast that it might be 
possible to overwhelm the Vandals in a single campaigning 
season. If so, it would not be over-optimistic to expect 
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that the great fortress cities that lined the Danube from 
Sirmium to the Black Sea would delay the Hun cavalry 
until the fleet’s return. The citizens of the Thracian cities 
had already shown that they knew how to deal with foreign 
invaders: perhaps they could hold up Attila for a few 
months. That would give Aspar time to lay the foundations 
of victory in the West, and then return home with the 
bulk of his men in time to face Attila. 

If this, or something like it, were Theodosius’s plan— 
and of course it is mere conjecture—he had reckoned without 
the bishop of Margus. This bishop, as Hodgkin puts it, 
points forward to the warrior priests of the Middle Ages. 
A year or two earlier he had put himself at the head of a 
raiding party, had crossed into Hun territory north of the 
Danube, and had plundered the royal tombs of the Huns 
which he found there. Attila had demanded his surrender 
for this act of sacrilege, and public opinion in the frontier 
cities held strongly and not unnaturally that he should be 
handed over. But (to quote Hodgkin again) the prelate 
“determined to be beforehand with Fate.”’ He struck a 
bargain with Attila. In return for his personal safety he 
undertook to betray Margus to the Huns, to hand-over to 
Attila both his city and his flock. At one stroke, the 
frontier defences were breached. It was only a matter of 
time before the other great Danubian cities were stormed 
by the nomads, who, when Margus was in their hands, 
had a secure footing on the southern bank of the river. 
In turn they captured and destroyed Viminacium, 
Singidunum, and Sirmium. All of these cities lay desolate 
for a hundred years until Justinian restored them in the 
following century. Margus, betrayed by its bishop, lay 
desolate for ever. It was never re-built, and Procopius 
knows nothing of it. Perhaps I may remind you that the 
city magistrates of Viminacium buried the city exchequer 
when the danger threatened. But they never returned 
to recover their money ; and some years ago archaeologists 
discovered a hoard of no less than 100,000 coins where the 
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magistrates had buried them as Attila’s squadrons 
approached. 

Theodosius again took a quick decision. Aspar was 
at once recalled from the West, and he returned in time to 
face Attila in 443. There is no need to tell the rest of thie 
story—how Aspar’s army was caught and destroyed by 
the Huns, and how Theodosius thereafter until his death 
in 450 sought to buy off the nomads and to ignore Geiseric, 

For the last twenty years of his life then, from 430 to 
450, Theodosius was in the dilemma. East Rome was 
threatened on two frontiers at once, and she was not 
strong enough to deal with both her enemies simultaneously, 
At first, therefore, Theodosius tried to recover Africa while 
keeping the Huns at arm’s length by means of annual 
subsidies. He succeeded in averting Hunnic invasions both 
in 430 and in 434. It was then that he made his mistake, 
He became over-confident. He tried to do too much. He 
tried, in fact, to cope with both his foes at once. 

Now, Marcian, when he came to the throne in August 
450, inherited substantially the very problem with which 
Theodosius had wrestled for twenty years. In the far 
West Geiseric was as strong and as subtle when Marcian 
came to the throne as ever he had been ; indeed, he still 
had more than a quarter of a century of life and success 
before him. North of the Danube the Huns were now at 
the height of their power. Indeed, in the meantime they 
had learned that East Rome was now so weak that she 
could be attacked even at a time when her armies were 
not distracted by war on another front. The great invasion 
of the Eastern Empire in 447 seems to have been the only 
occasion on which the Huns made a full scale attack on 
the unimpaired forces of the Eastern Empire. 

And yet the problem which Marcian inherited in August 
450 had changed and had been simplified in one fundamental 
respect. At the beginning of 450 Attila had reached the 
decision to turn westwards and to attack the Visigothic 
kingdom at Toulouse. The last thing he wanted was a 
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disturbance on the Danubian frontier of his empire when 
he and the bulk of his forces were far away in Gaul. 
Accordingly, he consented in the spring of 450, a few months 
before Theodosius died, to enter into negotiations with the 
Eastern government and to arrange a final and definitive 
peace treaty with them. He agreed to terms which must 
have gone far beyond the utmost expectations of Theodosius 
and his ministers. They asked for concession after con- 
cession, and each time their request was granted. When 
the meeting of the Roman negotiators with Attila closed, 
the Hun heaped gifts upon them—gifts of horses and 
valuable furs. In the early summer months of 450 
Theodosius had accomplished what he must have longed 
for throughout the previous twenty years: he was secure 
at last on one of his threatened frontiers. In May and 
June 450, when it became generally known that Attila 
was turning westwards, many East Romans must have 
been convinced that a lasting peace had finally settled upon 
the Danube. It was in these circumstances that Theodosius 
died as a result of a hunting accident on 28 July. 
Marcian then had a simpler situation to deal with 
when he succeeded Theodosius in August. His hands were 
free to square accounts with the Vandals, and he does not 
seem to have been really short of money with which to 
fit out a naval expedition. Did he then resume the attacks 
on Africa which Theodosius had undertaken with so much 
peril to his European provinces? Well, at this point we 
must consider a story which is told us by the ecclesiastical 
writer Evagrius. Marcian, according to the story, when 
still a comparatively young man, had served on Aspar’s 
first great onslaught on the Vandal kingdom in 430. In 
the severe defeat which Aspar had suffered in the initial 
stages of the campaign, Marcian had been taken prisoner 
by the Vandals. One hot day Geiseric decided to review 
his prisoners on a wide plain somewhere in Africa. There 
was no shelter from the sun, and the captives were suffering 
severely from the heat—all of them, except Marcian. An 
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eagle had poised above the plain in such a position that the 
shadow cast by its outspread wings fell upon Marcian’s 
head as he slept on the plain below. Geiseric, not 
unnaturally, was impressed by this phenomenon, and 
summoned Marcian into his presence. In view of the 
obvious favour shown by heaven to Marcian, he offered to 
let him go freely back to Constantinople. But he offered 
to do so only on one condition : Marcian must swear an 
oath that, if ever he became Emperor, he would not under 
any circumstances interfere with the Vandal kingdom of 
Africa. 

Now many stories are invented with a purpose, and the 
purpose of this one is clear enough. The story is obviously 
designed to excuse Marcian’s policy of non-interference 
in the western Mediterranean. The question now arises, 
When did this story originate? Happily, in the very 
chapter in which he tells the story, Evagrius names his 
source, and that source was Priscus. Priscus had himself 
been assessor to the most powerful minister in Marcian’s 
government, perhaps a relative of Marcian himself, 
Euphemius, the Master of the Offices. Priscus had a warm 
admiration for Euphemius’s merits. Euphemius, he says, 
had almost complete charge of Marcian’s administration : 
it was he who originated the majority of the beneficial 
measures which characterized Marcian’s reign, and so on. 
Now the Master of the Offices was, roughly speaking, what 
we should call a Minister for Foreign Affairs ; and when 
such an authority as the private secretary of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs tells us the story of Marcian and the 
eagle, we find it difficult to doubt that he is retailing the 
official reason for Marcian’s policy, or lack of policy, 
towards the West. We can go further. If it be granted 
that Marcian felt himself obliged to invent this tale in 
order to explain his inaction in the West, it would seem 
to follow that that policy had encountered some criticism 
in the Eastern capital. Why should such a story have 
made its appearance in the middle of the fifth century 
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and in what must have been a more or less official history, 
unless the Emperor felt that his policy required some 
defence? We conclude that it was Marcian’s deliberate 
policy to refrain from attacking Geiseric and that some 
East Romans disliked that policy. However that may be, 
the fact remains that throughout the seven years of his 
reign, Marcian made no move against the Vandal kingdom, 
and in the month of June 455 Geiseric was free to capture 
Rome itself. 

But if Marcian was inactive in the western Mediter- 
ranean, he was by no means inactive on his northern 
frontier. Indeed, he was, if anything, rather too active 
there. He had inherited a secure peace on the Danube. 
He at once proceeded to a course of action which all but 
formed an invitation to Attila to cancel his plan of invading 
Gaul and to resume his attacks on Thrace. One of the 
first measures of Marcian after he had ascended the throne 
was to announce a radical change in the foreign policy of 
the Eastern Empire. He lost no time in announcing that 
he would not hand over the tribute which Theodosius had 
promised to pay a few months before his death : no more 
gold would be sent out from New Rome to the Huns. 
Marcian announced simultaneously that if Attila were 
to attack the Eastern Empire he would be met by a military 
force equal to his own. 

Attila was astonished at what he considered to be the 
effrontery of the new government at Constantinople. We 
are told that he had much difficulty in making up his 
mind whether he should call off his projected invasion of 
Gaul and attack Marcian instead. It was only after pro- 
longed deliberation that ‘he finally decided to undertake 
the more exacting campaign first when his forces were 
unimpaired. It is difficult to avoid the impression that 
Marcian’s display of audacity was untimely. Within a 
month or two of his accession he had all but lost what 
Theodosius had won by twenty years of patient and costly 
effort. 
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When Attila returned from Gaul in 451 it was too late da 
to undertake a full-scale invasion of the Eastern provinces de 
that year. But when the summer of 452 came round he § 
once more delayed his project: but we know nothing be 
whatever of his motives in invading Italy in 452. What § 
we do know is that, when he was in Italy, Marcian took at 
the one step that above all others was calculated to infuriate tk 
him. Attila had left only a small garrison of Huns north ” 
of the Danube to guard his bitterly hostile subject nations y 
—the Ostrogoths, Gepids, and so on—upon whose food he F 
and his men lived. The Huns must have been very sensitive t 
to any attempt to interfere with these peoples, who in ( 
fact were to overthrow them in the end. Yet, in the summer t 
of 452, Marcian sent an East Roman force north of the 








Danube and routed the small body of Huns who had been 
left behind to safeguard their territories when Attila and 
the bulk of his men were in Italy. In fact, this expedition 
was one of the major reasons why Attila retreated from 
Italy without ever setting foot south of the Appennines. 

It must have seemed that nothing could save Marcian 
when the campaigning season of 453 came round. For 
two years Attila had delayed his destruction in vain 
attempts to settle his own affairs in the West. His first 
act, we are told, when he returned from Italy to his head- 
quarters north of the Danube was to send Marcian a brief 
but unambiguous message : he said bluntly that, since the 
tribute agreed upon with Theodosius had not been sent 
out, he proposed to make war upon the Eastern Empire 
and to enslave all its inhabitants. On the eve of the 
campaigning season of 453 Attila suddenly died, and 
Marcian has come down in history as one of the best and 
strongest of the Eastern Emperors. 

The accession of Marcian in August 450, then, brought 
a sharp reversal of the foreign policy which East Rome 
had maintained with indifferent success for the previous 
twenty years. Theodosius, it seems, had been convinced 
that, of his two great enemies, Geiseric was the more 
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dangerous. When he had the strength, Theodosius had 
despatched two vast expeditions to clear the Vandals 
out of Africa : each time he had failed, primarily—it may 
be—because of Hun interference. And his failure had been 
so costly that after 443 he was unable to keep the Huns 
at bay and still more unable to challenge Geiseric for the 
third time. But in the end his patience had brought its 
reward and Attila had turned away towards the West. 
Marcian, however, considered the liberation of Central 
Europe from the Huns to be his primary duty. And he 
thought—whatever the reason may have been—that 
Geiseric could be ignored with some degree of safety.: 
though in fact he ignored Geiseric at the expense of Old 
Rome. 

We have not sufficient materials to pass a confident 
judgment on these two different and even contrary 
estimates of the political position of East Rome in the 
middle of the fifth century. But it is not difficult to guess 
at what succeeding Eastern Emperors thought of them. 
In 468 Marcian’s successor Leo I resumed Theodosius’ 
great undertaking in the Western Mediterranean. He 
fitted out a fleet consisting of approximately the same 
number of ships as Theodosius had sent in 440. The utter 
destruction of this fleet bankrupted East Rome for over 
a generation, and the next Emperor who was in a position 
to attack the Vandals was Justinian. Justinian’s reconquest 
then cannot be explained solely in terms of Justinian’s 
character and ambitions: it was the culmination of a 
century of effort which had been initiated by Theodosius. 
The wisdom of Theodosius’ judgment may have been 
realised by some Eastern Romans in the year 610, the 
year in which the fleet of Heraclius sailed from Africa to 
Constantinople. 

It may be that students of the future will tend to take 
a more lenient view of Theodosius—at any rate, of his 
foreign policy—than has been the case in the past. It 
may be that they will take a more severe view of Marcian 
than historians do nowadays. Some might argue, for 
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instance, that if Marcian, as soon as he received the news 
of Attila’s death in 453, had acted with the courage and 
speed which Theodosius had displayed in 440, the sack 
of Rome by the Vandals might have been postponed; 
and a disaster postponed is a disaster that may never take 
place at all. But if we come to some such conclusions, 
we must be prepared to answer at least one major objection: 
how is it that the historical tradition is almost uniformly 
hostile to Theodosius and favourable to Marcian ? 

Now, so many of our authorities criticize Theodosius 
and praise Marcian that this question, at first sight, is 
somewhat disconcerting. But it becomes a little less dis- 
concerting when we find that almost all our authorities 
for these events are drawing on a single source. The 
Byzantine History of Priscus had become a classic, in the 
West as well as in the East, even before the fifth century 
had come to a close. It remained a classic even after 
Constantine VII had excerpted it in the middle of the 
tenth century. Our problem can be brought some way 
towards a solution if we can explain why Priscus thought 
so well of Marcian and so ill of Theodosius. 

The internal policies of Theodosius and of Marcian 
were as sharply contrasted as the external. Marcian was 
nothing if not a ‘senatorial’ Emperor. Evagrius tells us 
bluntly that Marcian made it his policy to “‘ safeguard the 
riches of the very wealthy,” and his legislation fully bears 
out Evagrius’ statement. We know a considerable amount 
about Marcian’s legislation, and practically the whole of 
it is designed to benefit the great landed aristocracy of 
the East. He remitted arrears of taxes for a period of ten 
years, a-procedure which was recognized as benefiting 
only the wealthy classes. He limited the number of those 
liable for the expensive office of the praetorship. Above 
all, it was Marcian who abolished the follis, the tax on the 
property of senators. These are only some examples of 
the bias in his legislation. His reign may well have been 
a golden age, as Theophanes puts it, but if so, it was a 
golden age for the senators above all. 
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Theodosius’ attitude towards the senators was very 
different. In his later years he was always willing to attack 
the great landowners, and in one of his Novels he proclaims 
to the world that they are intent only upon their private 
profits and that they ignore the common weal. This 
attitude of his was one which won no sympathy from 
Priscus. The historian, to some extent at any rate, was 
the mouthpiece of the. landed gentry. In one passage 
of his history he goes out of his way to tell us at length 
that he was completely satisfied with the social organization 
of the Roman Empire as it was in the fifth century. And 
in another passage he enables us to see how his social 
outlook coloured his interpretation of political events. 
He tells us how, as a result of one of the treaties made with 
Attila (that of 443), Theodosius was obliged to find 6,000 Ib. 
of gold to be paid over to the Huns in a lump sum. Instead 
of increasing the rate of the general taxes Theodosius 
decided on a capital levy to be extracted from the senatorial 
class. Priscus employs every device of rhetoric to disparage 
Theodosius for this shameful act. No language is too 
strong for him. He even weaves into his narrative (without 
acknowledgment) a passage from Eunapius, where Eunapius 
had attacked Theodosius I for Ais financial policy half a 
century earlier, Yet the sum in question—6,000 lb. of 
gold—was not a very extortionate one, for a senator’s 
income at this period could rise as high as 4,000 lb. of 
gold per annum. It is very tempting to believe that what 
Priscus objected to was not the payment of money to 
the Huns, or even the size of the sums paid, but the manner 
in which the necessary amounts were raised inside the 
Roman Empire. What Priscus does not tell us is how else 
the money could have been found without causing universal 
hardship throughout the Eastern Empire, which was sorely 
harassed in these years by bad harvests, earthquakes, 
plagues, and famines. The! policy of Theodosius in raising 
money in 443 struck at the pockets of the senatorial order : 
but at their expense it showed some regard for the well- 
being of the taxpayers as a whole. And it is precisely his 
financial activities that our authorities criticize most of all. 
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Now subsequent historians who dealt with the reigns 
of Theodosius and Marcian and whose works have survived, 
were in most cases orthodox Christians who even before 
they read Priscus—the standard historian of the period 
—were prejudiced against Theodosius and his minister 
Chrysaphius on sectarian grounds. For Theodosius in his 
later years and especially Chrysaphius, the godson of 
Eutyches, were ardent and notorious heretics. Con- 
sequently, when these orthodox historians read the vigorous 
accusations brought by Priscus against the Emperor and 
his minister, they accepted them gladly and uncritically, 
and incorporated them into their own works. 

But another factor entered in, too. After a later treaty 
with Attila (that of 449), Theodosius called upon the 
Church for a contribution, and Flavian, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, made his offering with the utmost ill-will. 
We learn of the incident from Nestorius, whose words 
are translated thus by Hodgson and Driver :—‘‘ The 
Emperor commanded that whatever was due should be 
exacted with insult and that no respite should be granted 
unto Flavian, so that Flavian was consequently con- 
strained to send word unto the Emperor that he had not 
possessions of his own, because he was poor, and that not 
even the possessions of the Church, if they were sold, 
would suffice to pay the quantity of gold which was being 
exacted of him. But he had the holy vessels of the Church, 
and he said, ‘I must melt them down, because I am 
driven to do so by force.’ But the Emperor then said, 
“I want not to know this, but the gold I do want in any 
way whatsoever.’ ”’ 

The Emperor’s reply was not very tactful, but one 
would have thought that it was not altogether uncalled-for, 
for Nestorius admits that he sought only what was due. 
One would have thought, too, that he had some moral 
claims upon the wealth of the Church, for Nestorius, in 
a passage where he refers to Attila’s two great invasions 
of the Eastern Empire, says that the people “ had been 
worn out with pestilences and famines and failure of 
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rains and hail and heat and marvellous earthquakes and 
captivity and fear and flight and all kinds of ills. A twofold 
upheaval on the part of the barbarians and the Scythians, 
who were destroying and taking everyone captive, had 
shaken them and there was not even a single hope of 
rescue.” 

These factors—the raising of a capital levy from the 
land-owning aristocracy and the extraction from the 
Church of what was due—perhaps account to some extent 
for the unfavourable picture of Theodosius drawn by most 
of our orthodox Christian authorites in addition to Priscus. 
Happily, we have one or two authorities who speak for 
the humbler layers of the population. The Monophysite 
Zachariah of Mitylene mentions Theodosius often, always 
with respect and never with criticism : his abuse is reserved 
for Marcian. The humble John Malalas also apparently a 
Monophysite, although he had read the work of Priscus, 
thought so well of Theodosius that he says :—‘‘ The 
Emperor Theodosius was held in high respect, being loved 
by all the people and by the senate.” His enthusiasm leads 
him into exaggeration in these last words. The majority 
of the landowning senate had little reason to love 
Theodosius. 

But the love of the people for Theodosius, the fact 
that his name had become a popular symbol, is illustrated 
by an incident which took place in the year 583. When a 
son was born to the Emperor Maurice, the Blues in the 
Circus cried out to him that he should christen the boy 
‘ Justinian.’ But when this became known to the Greens 
—and many scholars believe that the Greens were the more 
popular of the two factions—they raised a counter-cry : 
Maurice should call his son, not Justinian, but Theodosius. 
Perhaps a shout raised in the Circus a hundred and thirty 
years after Theodosius was dead may serve to remind us 
of Samuel Johnson’s words: we cannot trust to the 
characters we find in history. 

E. A. THOMPSON. 
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O impotence of mind in, body strong! 
But what is strength without a double share 
Of wisdom! vast, unwieldy burthensome, 
Proudly secure, yet liable to fall 

By weakest subtleties ; not made to rule, 

But to subserve where wisdom bears command. 
God, when he gave me strength, to show withal 
How slight the gift was, hung it in my hair. 
But peace! I must not quarrel with the will 
Of highest dispensation, which herein 

Haply had ends above my reach to know: 
Suffices that to me strength is my bane, 

And proves the source of all my miseries: 

So many, and so huge, that each apart 

Would ask a life to wail; but chief of all, 

O loss of sight, of thee I most complain ! 


MILTON. 


Icaro cadde qui; queste onde il sanno, 
Che in grembo accolser quelle audaci penne ; 
Qui finio il corso, e qui ’1 gran caso auuenne, 
Che dara ’nuidia agli altri che uerranno. 

Auuenturoso e ben gradito affanno, 

Poi che morendo eterna fama ottenne : 
Felice, chi in tal fato a morte uenne 
Che si bel pregio ricompensi il danno. 

Ben puo di sua ruina esser contento, 
S’ al ciel uolando a guisa di colomba 
Per troppo ardir fu essanimato e spento. 

Ed hor del nome suo tutto rimbomba 
Un mar si spatioso, un elemento : 

Che hebbe al mondo mai si larga tomba ? 


JACOPO SANNAZARO. 
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E. St. C. Brown. 


Icarus hic cecidit ; notum his est fluctibus alas 
qui gremio audaces corripuere suo. 
finiit hic cursum ; hic delapsus ab aethere casus 
adficit inuidia postera saecla sui. 
o fortunatos iuuenis gratosque labores, 
quem ieto absumptum gloria longa manet! 
felix qui tali decessit morte peremptus 
mitiget ut tantum tantula damna bonum. 
fas nimis intrepido iuueni gaudere ruina, 
quod uolucris Paphiae caerula more petens 
ipse quidem exstincto profudit lumine uitam, 
sed nomen pelagi nunc freta magna sonant. 
quisnam igitur terris tumulo maiore quiescit 
quam quem Nereidum marmora lata tegunt ? 


W. S. MAGUINNESS. 
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There was an old man with a beard 
Who said “it is just as I feared ; 

Two owls and a hen, four larks and a wren 
Have all built their nests in my beard.” 


Lear’s Book of Nonsense. 


Wenn ich in deine Augen seh’ 

So schwindet all mein Leid und Weh, 
Doch wenn ich kiisse deinen Mund 

So werde ich ganz und gar gesund. 


Wenn ich mich lehn’ an deine Brust 
Kommt iiber mich wie Himmelslust, 
Doch wenn du sprichst ,, ich liebe dich” 
So muss ich weinen bilterlich. 
HEINE. 
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’ “ce 


“Quod timui”’ senior barbatus “id accidit”’ inquit, 
Hic fit alaudarum quattuor, ecce, domus ; 
En gallina lares, bubo simul unus et alter 
Et trochilus barba qui posuere mea.” 
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R. W. TATE. 


Luminibus quandoque meis tua lumina quaero 


Nil superest luctus tristitiaeque nihil ; 
Sin mea forte tuis iunguntur labra labellis, 
Fit mihi sanato plena dolore salus. 


Forte tuo caput hoc gremio si ponitur, ipsis 
Gaudia caelicolis me simul aequa beant ; 

Sed mihi “ noster amor” cum tu, carissima, dicis 
Lacrima tunc fontes rumpit acerba suos. 
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R. W. Tate. 
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VICTORY. 


This is the day for which the world has waited 
With bitter yearning and with tear-dimmed eyes: 

Gone the long night, with blood and horror sated: 
At last, at last, we see the dawn arise. 


For now has victory crowned the high endeavour, 
The statesman’s planning and the soldier’s sword, 
The courage that in darkness faltered never, 
But trusted still the Justice of the Lord. 


Unfurl the flags and set the church bells ringing: 
Tell out anew each grand heroic deed : 

In trembling exultation homage bringing 
To those who now the tortured world have freed. 


No words of ours can equal their deserving 
Who fought and triumphed on the land and sea; 
Nor pay the debt to those whose will unswerving 
Made in the skies a path to victory. 


And for the fallen, paeans of thanksgiving, 
Immortal glory through the coming years: 

Their names shall shine, a lodestar to the living, 
Whose love and pride shall triumph over tears. 


Not this the end: rather a fair beginning 
Of a new world: for not in vain they bled, 
From fear and cruelty man’s freedom winning— 
We will not fail again our deathless dead. 


MAuD CHERRILL. 
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Speratus, lacrimis visus hebetantibus, orbi 
Acriter, hic demumst maximus ille dies! 

Nox abiit, longo terrore et sanguine plena ; 
Tandem Aurora nova candida luce redit. 

Addita iam coeptis victoria ; iam bene gessit 
Miles rem gladio consilioque patres. 

Intrepida in tenebris vicit constantia, quippe 
Tunc etiam iustos credidit esse deos. 

Pandantur vexilla ; tubae, celebrate triumphum! 
Facta renarrari maxima quaeque iuvet. 

Laetitia trepidi fortes cumulemus honore, 
Quorum ope tormentis iam modus orbis adest. 

Sat laudare viros nescit vox edita, quorum 
Palma venit terra parta marique manu ; 

Debita nec solvas, si cuius firma voluntas 
Nobile successus aethera fecit iter. 

Quod si quis cecidit, memoretur carmine grato ; 
Per veniens aevum sit sine fine decus. 

Nomina fulgebunt viventi sideris instar, 
Vincet et huic lacrimas gloria, vincet amor. 

Non hic stare libet ; nova nunc felicius aetas 
Incipit ; haud frustra fluxerit ille cruor : 

Saevitia. demptoque metu qui laude supersunt 
Morti, non iterum destituisse sedet. 


E. A. BARBER. 
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J'ai soif de ta présence 
Divin Chef de ma foi ; 
Dans ma faiblesse immense 
Que ferais-je sans Toi? 


Chaque jour, a chaque heure, 
O, j’ai besoin de Toi ; 

Viens, Jésus, et demeure 
Auprés de moi. 


Pendant les jours d’orage, 
D’obscurité, d’effroi, 

Quand faiblit mon courage 
Que ferais-je sans Toi ? 

Chaque jour, a chaque heure, 
O, j’ai besoin de Toi ; 

Viens, Jésus, et demeure 
Auprés de moi. 


O Jjésu, ta présence 
C’est la vie et la paix, 
La paix dans la souffrance 
Et la vie a jamais. 


Chaque jour, 4 chaque heure, 
O, j’ai besoin de Toi ; 

Viens, Jésus et demeure 
Auprés de moi. 


Hymn of the Eglise Réformée. 
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Sic precor ut sitiens latices desiderat, adsis 
Tu, divine fide Dux mihi, Christe, meae, 

Quid sine Te possim, nisi me tua numina firment 
Quid facere in tanta debilitate queam ? 


Quotquot eunt soles, quotquot fuga temporis horas 
Ordine fert secum, Tu mihi semper opus ; 

Christe, veni, quaeso ; votis, Domine, adnue nostris, 
Huc ades et mecum tempus in omne mane. 


Ingruit umbra polo, nigrescunt omnia circum 
Foedaque commixto fulmine saevit hiems ; 
Corda pavor sternit ; virtus cum fracta vacillat 

Quid faciam cura deficiente tua ? 


Quotquot eunt soles, quotquot fuga temporis horas 
Ordine fert secum, Tu mihi semper opus ; 

Christe, veni, quaeso ; votis, Domine, adnue nostris, 
Huc ades et mecum tempus in omne mane. 


Sis modo, Christe, mihi praesens, hinc vera precanti 
Vita fit, hinc animi pax quoque vera mei; 
Mulcebit medio sic me pax alma dolore, 
Vitaque perpetuo quae mihi duret erit. 


Quotquot eunt soles, quotquot fuga temporis horas 
Ordine fert secum, Tu mihi semper opus ; 

Christe, veni, quaeso ; votis, Domine, adnue nostris, 
Huc ades et mecum tempus in omne mane. 


R. W. TATE. 
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ACADEMIC LOVE. 


(After the interpretation of Douglas Hyde in 
Love Songs of Connacht.) 


(He.) 


O Una, isn’t grief the height of folly? 

Why would I pine alone here, wasting breath, 
Longing to see your face—so young, so solemn— 
And make you my heart’s secret love till death. 


It seems strange you to be black out with me 
And I tormented to be reconciled. 

And, sweet, were we to found a family, 

My scholarship should benefit the child. 


(She.) 


O learned youth, so eloquent of speech 
I’m just as fond of being loved as you, 
Your fame and manner please me very much, 
But—I am far from sure that you’d be true. 


For you're a gallant, light of heart and gay, 
Full of rash perjuries and oaths of folly, 
And if I went to follow you in haste 

I could be coming back in melancholy. 


(He.) 


O let you never think, my dear, my love, 
That I would ever leave you for another, 

No, not ere the bright seas be turned to blood, 
The mountains all thrown in a heap together! 


Till the fire bring forth watercress and fish, 
Till starlings fall silent—I will be true. 

Till every blackbird, faith, becomes a thrush 
No one will ever change my love for you! 


K. GOODFELLOW. 
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‘FELIX OPPORTUNITATE MORTIS. 


Her love had passed across the great divide, 

No more, she knew, they’d wander side by side, 
As summer evenings waned, amid the flowers 

Or sit beneath their garden’s shady bowers ; 

No more she’d hear his well-known footsteps fall 
Or wait expectant for his loving call ; 

No more she’d see his form so young, so dear, 
With smiling greetings on his lips draw near ; 
Young—for though well-nigh fourscore summers fall 
He’d seen, old age had touched him not at-all ; 
Each morning saw for him some task begun, ... 
Then came God’s message that his work was done. 
One afternoon when scarce a year had flown 

She went to think of him and rest alone, 

When sitting there beneath the apple-tree 

She raised her eyes and looked, and lo ’twas he! 
Across the lawn she seemed to see him move, 
Hold out his arms to her and say: “ My love, 
I’ve come to fetch you, you’re so lonely here, 

I love you as I loved, you’ve nought to fear ; 
Come to my arms then, on this happy shore 
We'll wander hand in hand for ever more.” 
Joyful she rose and went—to heaven’s light 

Thus side by side they passed from mortal sight. 
Her faithful maids came out as evening fell 

To seek the mistress they had served so well ; 
Why did she not return? They saw her there 

In wonted fashion resting in her chair ; 

Yet as they nearer drew they marked a change, 
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Her features smiled, but it was surely strange, 

She saw not, heard not, moved not—all was past— 
She slumbered in the rest that was her last. 

Silent they gazed a while, they could not weep, 

So blest she lay in her last earthly sleep, 

Then whispered: ‘‘ They’re together, he has come, 
She went to him and he has led her home.” 

True lovers nought in heaven or earth can part, 
Nought sunder hand from hand or heart from heart! 


R. W. TATE. 
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Country and Town in Ireland under the Georges. By 
CONSTANTIA MAXWELL, M.A., LITT.D. W. Tempest, Dun 
dalgan Press, Dundalk. Price 21/—; 21/9 post free. 


Dr. CoNnsTaNTIA MAxweELv’s “Country and Town in Ireland 
under the Georges” is emphatically good reading. The 
bibliography she has studied is immense, and her capacity to 
present the results in a narrative of continuous interest bears 
witness to her skill as a writer. Most people have heard of 
Arthur Young and De Latocnaye, but few, other than pro- 
fessional students of Irish history, can have had the remotest 
idea that so many visitors, distinguished and otherwise, visited 
Ireland in the course of this period and gave posterity the benefit 
of their impressions. 

Unfortunately Dr. Maxwell attributes to her readers a degree 
of background knowledge which most of them are most unlikely 
to possess. Curwen published his work in 1818; the tour made 
by Loveday took place in 1732. Unless the reader is aware 
of such elementary facts (or takes the trouble to refer to the 
very ample bibliographical appendix) he is apt to miss the 
significance of much that Dr. Maxwell has written. The 
casual reader will derive much profit and entertainment 
from this book, but to get the full advantage from it 
he would need to have in his mind a firm outline of 
the major political and economic developments in_ the 
period. Dr. Maxwell’s book is not a social history of Ireland 
under the Georges: and yet it might easily have become such 
a book if it had been planned differently. As it stands, the 
book is a series of more or less isolated chapters, e.g. “The 
social life of the gentry,” ““The peasantry,” “Country Houses,” 
etc. Each of these covers the whole period. ‘The historian must 
not be the slave of chronology, and should guard against the 
fallacy of “post hoc ergo propter hoc.” At the other extreme, 
if chronological sequence is treated too lightly, the careless 
reader is apt to tumble into the even greater pitfall of “ante hoc 
ergo propter hoc.” 
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If this book is not a social history of the period it is a long 
step in that direction. Any future historian of that character 
will find the ground well prepared by the industry and erudition 
that have been embodied in this encyclopaedic work. Is it too 
much to hope that Dr. Maxwell will employ her well-earned 
leisure in completing the work she has so well begun? 

She invites the reader to draw his own conclusions and make 
his own synthesis. Let me attempt this task. 

The second half of the eighteenth century was obviously a 
period of increasing prosperity (or diminishing impoverishment). 
Why was the first half to such an extent a period of almost 
unrelieved gloom? Why did the Irish economy, which recovered 
so resiliently after the Cromwellian wars, remain so prostrate 
for so long after the accession of Queen Anne? What part did 
the Penal Laws play in this phenomenon? How far was it due 
to the prohibition of the export of woollen manufactures? Was 
Bishop Berkeley right in attaching the chief blame to an 
unsatisfactory monetary system and_ irresponsible private 
banking? Can the stages by which produce and service rents 
were transformed into money rents be traced? In this con- 
nection the deflationary effect of a growth of monetary exchange 
impinging on an inelastic monetary structure is of great economic 
and social importance. 

To what extent is the improvement in the second half of the 
century due to (1) improving landlords, (2) the activities of 
the Dublin Society, (3) the growth of colonial nationalism, 
(4) the industrial revolution in Britain, (5) Foster’s Corn Laws, 
etc., etc.? 

Money rents rose considerably, especially in the second half 
of the century, and were spent largely in luxurious building and 
riotous living. In the North the tenants were not exploited to 
the same extent as elsewhere. On p. 231 Dr. Maxwell writes: 
‘The Northern population were free from the hampering 
restrictions of the Penal Laws; they also enjoyed greater security 
of tenure than the Southern cottiers— ... Industry and 
security produced confidence and capital, and so the (linen) 
manufacture grew and trade expanded.” 

Mr. Green has pointed out in a recent book that Belfast and 
its hinterland were able to make the transition imposed by the 
Industrial Revolution on the linen industry. Elsewhere 
renascent industrialism in Ireland collapsed under the combined 
effects of the Industrial Revolution and political Union with 
Britain. Dr. Maxwell permits herself very few generalisations, 
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but a further development of this particular one might have been 
very illuminating. 

.  Foster’s Corn Laws have been given credit for much of the 
alleged improvement. On the contrary, it is possible that they 
may have been to some extent responsible for the final disaster 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. ‘To break a pasture 
makes a man.” The reserve fertility accumulated by generations 
of a mainly pastoral economy was ‘‘cashed in on” during the 
Napoleonic Wars under the impulse of high prices and Foster's 
Corn Laws. But there was no proper integration of animal with 
tillage husbandry in those days, and in its absence fertility must 
have been progressively—and disastrously—lowered. Dutton, 
in his Survey of Co. Clare, commenting on a long succession of 
cereal crops taken off the same land in the early 1800’s, remarks 
what magnificent natural fertility it must have possessed to be 
able to endure such a ‘scourging’ rotation. 

The Famine of 1845 was the central social phenomenon in 
nineteenth century Irish history. Will some social historian 
kindly write the drama that preceded that catastrophe and in 
doing so consider, among much else, whether the policy typified 
by Foster’s Corn Laws should not be named as one of the 
“dramatis personae”? 

My attempted synthesis reads rather like an examination 
paper. Dr. Maxwell’s book suggests many questions. Let me 
reiterate the hope that she herself, or some person inspired by 
her, will yet supply many of the answers. 

JosEPH JOHNSTON. 


lambic words and regard for accent in Plautus. By B. W. 
HarsH. Stanford University Press. 1949. Pp. 149. 


Proressor Harsu takes up again the question of the extent to 
which Plautus avoids clash of ictus and stress accent in his 
septenarii and senarii. He concentrates on iambic words, which, 
being Stressed on the first syllable, automatically cause such 
syncopation, and compares Plautus with Menander in his use of 
these words in various positions in the line.. After full allow- 
ances have been made for the greater frequency of iambic words 
in Greek, it is conclusively shown that Plautus, unlike 
Menander, carefully avoids sequences of iambic words, and that 
he is at great pains in his use of individual words to avoid or 
mitigate the accentual clash by incorporation in cretic phrases 
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(with modification of stress accent), by elision, and by reduction 
in various ways. The argument is presented sine ira et studio, 
and the inference is drawn that the difference in Greek and 
Latin metrical usage is most reasonably explained by the presence 
of a stress accent in Latin and its absence in Greek. 

All this is very much in the tradition of Lindsay, though 
worked out with greater precision and in greater detail. There 
are occasional inaccuracies. It is hardly true to say that Plautus 
in his senarii omits penthemimeral and hepthemimeral caesura 
not infrequently (p. 88): Lindsay describes such lines as “few 
and far between.” And in the discussion of Luchs’ Law con- 
cerning the end of trochaic septenarii (p. 68), the exceptions 
adduced are both in senarii (it is ironical that the passage in 
Lindsay ELV to which reference is made, begins: ‘‘We have 
already seen that the Roman regard for Accent makes it 
impossible to throw Trochaic and Iambic material into a mass 
for investigation”). . These, however, are not serious short- 
comings in a careful and valuable piece of work. 

D. E. W. W. 


La mantique apollinienne a4 Delphes. By PIERRE AMANDRY. 


Essai sur le fonctionnement de l’Oracle. (Bibliotheque 
des écoles francaises d’Athenés et de Rome, fascicule cent 
soixante-dixiéme). Paris, 1950. 292 pp. 


Is was the good fortune of Mons. Pierre Amandry to have the 
task of publishing in 1939 the text of a Delphic inscription 
which provided for the first timé conclusive evidence that a 
system of divination by lots was practised there in the fourth 
century B.c. The article containing this novel discovery did 
not appear until after the war had broken out, and hence did 
not perhaps attract as much attention as it merited. It has 
been very rare for the soil of Delphic to yield actual documentary 
evidence on the functioning of the oracle. Also, the use of 
cleromancy by the Pythia had largely been discounted by modern 
commentators. So it was clear that the new evidence needed a 
full investigation. 

Mons. Amandry has at last been able to follow up the 
subject, and has done much more than merely to trace out the 
immediate consequences of his earlier publication. We are given 
here a complete survey of the problem of the functioning of the 
hundred in number) cited in extenso. The only aspect which 
Delphic oracle with all the most relevant literary sources (one 
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is left out is the archaeological evidence of the actual sanctuary 
itself. These remains are notoriously puzzling and inadequate, 
But the author promises a separate study, which will advange 
the subject further, and we cannot but regret not to have this 
work between the same covers. 

When one considers the importance of the Delphic oracle in 
the ancient world and the general acquaintance with its working 
possessed by many contemporaries, it is truly remarkable that 
no classical author gives us a clear description of it, and con. 
sequently, in interpreting the many allusions to the subject, th 
modern scholar is constantly making unproved assumptions. It 
is Amandry’s great service to have faced the question afresh on 
the basis of its original evidence, and, if this effort has not led 
to final conclusions (as is only to be expected), still it doe 
compel the reader to reconsider deeply his own preconceptions 
on the question. 

It is only natural that Amandry has a certain predisposition 
to find traces of divination by lot where previously they had 
been ignored. Most of the instances, whether in literature or 
in representations on the monuments are soundly identified and 
interpreted. The general picture which the classical scholar 
must now accept is that, from the earliest periods down to the 
Hellenistic age at least, the Pythian Apollo could give his answers 
to enquirers by the use of lots. 

The further question, which is not so easy to answer, is 
whether then we must recognise cleromancy as an alternative 
method or must modify or abandon the former picture of the 
Pythia prophesying in ecstasy. Without taking up a dogmatic 
attitude on the subject, Amandry is inclined to explain away the 
evidence for ecstatic prophesying. He is right, of course, that 
the more colourful Roman descriptions are not to be taken as 
valid for the classical period. But to suppose that the idea of 
Pythia as prophesying in a trance was derived from the Platonic 
equation of wana and wavtixy ig going too far. The early 
responses in verse are only derived form literary sources, and 
may de forgeries or have been tampered with, but they are 
consistent on one point: Apollo speaks through the Pythia in 
the first person. The only reasonable explanation of this feature 
is that they were uttered by the Pythia herself when she was at 
least supposed to have lost personal consciousness. One may 
contrast the style of the oracle of Dodona—é rot Ards onuaiva 
év Awdorr—where the method was apparently not one of direct 
verbal prophesying. 
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Again, though Amandry rightly stresses the apparent dignity 
of the classical Pythia in contrast to the theatrical behaviour 
of the later prophetesses, there is classical evidence to suggest 
that the Pythia, when inspired, would shout her answers :— 
pediogas AeAdidsos aitoudtw xeAddw, Pindar, p. 4, 106, iedove’ 
"BAAnot Bods, &s av ’ArodAAwv xeAadyon. Eur. Jon, 92, and 
others. So, though the Pythia’s ecstasy need not have been 
very violent, it need not be supposed that her behaviour was 
always merely normal. 

Amandry suggests that ecstatic prophecy was developed in 
the Hellenistic period to suit contemporary tastes and under the 
influence of Sibylline prophecy. But against this view one 
must set the well known decline in verse responses and the 
tendency to use the third person when mentioning Apollo in the 
late verse responses. Similarly, any attempt to connect the 
Pythia with the simple mechanism of lot-oracles, and the 
prophet with the complicated ambiguities of verse responses, 
meets the obstacle that in our literary sources, where the verses 
chiefly abound, the prophet is scarcely ever mentioned. 

Apart from his general theory, Amandry has interesting 
suggestions on particular points. He connects the accounts of 
the Pythia shaking the tripod with the idea that she was rattling 
the lots before drawing one. He gives a very sound discussion 
of the problem of the chasm. His summary of the conclusions 
to be drawn from the Mycenaean remains suggests revised ideas 
on the relations of Apollo, Athena Pronaia and the Earth 
goddess. The book as a whole is one in which all scholars 
interested in Delphic or Greek religion must often refer, and 
they will not come away disappointed. The author, by his 
thorough and sober treatment of an intoxicating subject, has 
given the most usable and comprehensive survey of the evidence 
which has yet been published. 

H. W. P. 


Euripides, Helena. Edited with commentary and _ general 
remarks by A. Y. CAMPBELL. University Press of Liver- 


pool. 1950. Pp. 172. 


TuIs volume contains (1) a text, of which the editor writes, “I 
have done all I could to make it a substantially perfect restora- 
tion”; (2) almost a hundred pages devoted to justifying the 
emendations adopted, amounting to over four hundred, of which 
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some hundred and twenty are the editor’s own; (3) thirteen 
pages of literary criticism. 

When the time comes to revise Murray’s O. C. T. Euripides 
(just as Murray revised, and considerably improved, Sidgwick’ 
Aeschylus), the new editor will have to sift carefully the reading 
proposed in this edition; a lecturer to an honour class of under. 
graduates would be well advised to give the book careful 
consideration, using it to supplement Pearson’s edition, and a 
candidate for the Berkeley Medal, when Euripides is the subject 
of examination, should not neglect it—but the book is distinctly 
“‘caviare to the general”, and the designation, commentary, is 
to be understood in an esoteric sense. 

One example will suffice to illustrate Professor Campbell's 
methods. The choric ode in Il. 1301-1368 contains two short 
passages where the text is seriously corrupted. In the earlier 
lines we are told how, at the bidding of Zeus, the Graces, the 
Muses, and Cypris have held a festival of music and dancing 
which has such a happy effect on Demeter, broken-hearted 
though she is by the loss of Persephone, that she herself takes 
a flute and plays it, reppcio’ GAaAayps (1352). Then follow 
the corrupt lines— 


dv ov Géuts ov6" bata 
érvpwoas év Padapos 
anv 3 éxes peyddas 
patpos, ® mat, Ovoias 
ov oeBilovoa beads. 


These verses, defective in sense and rhythm, appear in 
in Campbell’s edition thus: 


3 8 od Outs Kovpoovvars 
éBpwoas év yas Gaddpors 
pve 8 éxyxes peyadas 

- parpos, @ mal, Ovoias 
ov oeBilovaa Oeas, 


Campbell annotates (inter alia): k«ovpoodvas “in your childish- 
ness’, the generalising plural is characteristic with such terms 

. Hades tempted his reluctant bride with pomegranate (see 
Hymn Cer. 371-3); probably because once you break your 
fast in company with your captor you put yourself in his power. 
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I take it that this was the reason why Demeter /ater conceived 
a prejudice against the pomegranate, and that E. has transposed 
cause and effect.’’ (Very good, but why change the first word 
év to 8? dv may stand as partitive genitive.) 

This passage is followed by one (which is free from 
difficulty) celebrating the potency of the Bacchic ritual. The 
ode ends with Murray’s “locus conclamatus” : 


ed S5€ viv apace 
, 
trépBadre oedava 
~ » 
Popha povov evyets. 


Here Campbell has 


evdoxipapacw 3° 
trépBare Zepva. 
pordy povov €xGe, 


with the characteristic note, ‘‘ Now for the application of a little 
method. (i) SEAANA very probably, i.e. SEMNA, (ii) the last 
syllable of 1366 must be long... Try y’; e.g. od8@ vv dppuow 
(Heath) y’ trépBare pyvy. No good; nor will y work at all. 
Try o¢’, no good; ergo 8. ergo one word, a dat. plur. of six 
syllables, 2e«uva: the epithet had been applied in the Homeric 
Hymns to both Demeter and Rhea, the two goddesses here 
amalgamated, and by E. to Demeter . . . evdoxiuyma is not 
found elsewhere, but it is in its way all here; and «tdoxiunacs is 
used by Plato and others . . . poav: poax by assimilation— 
then potpg, then pwopdy for ‘sense.’ Note the asyndeton. D. 
is a very powerful deity, and she is also a greatly honoured 
one; and (not but) p. is the one thing she can’t abide (so we 
must all be careful). ... So now I have rounded off this anti- 
strophe by making it end . . . in an explanation of the allusions 
with which it began”. 

How far in each particular instance Professor Campbell has 
been successful in divining the thought and reproducing the 
language of Euripides it will be for future critics to consider, 
but it is not likely that they will find anything amiss in his 
scholarship. 

W. H. P. 
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Hesiod and Aeschylus. By FRiEpRICH SOLMSEN. Cornel] 
Studies in Classical Philology. Pp. 230 + viii. Cornell 
University Press. 1949. 


Tuts book contains a valuable account of the effect which the 
Hesiodic tradition must have had on the mind of Aeschylus. 

Imagine two successive despots whose barbarity leads to their 
downfall: a recurring series of might, brutality, disaster, 
eventually broken by Zeus, victorious, all-powerful and ever- 
lasting, who introduces justice into this Hobbesian status naturae, 
and instead of destroying the older powers prefers to incorporate 
them in his own régime. Here are the germs of the Aeschylean 
Zeus and the Aeschylean trilogy. Professor Solmsen effectively 
demonstrates that Aeschylus extracted them from Hesiod and 
developed them, with additions of his own, such as the ethical 
evolution of Zeus. 

But though Aeschylus doubtless read these notions into 
Hesiod, it is questionable whether Hesiod ever excogitated them 
himself; they are far from explicit in the Theogony: the 
parallelism between Uranus, Cronus and Zeus is nowhere under- 
lined, nor is the injustice of the former two emphasised. Uranus 
is called an ‘aggressor’, rpdérepos yap decxéa wyjoato épya, who has 
committed AwBy (165). Professor S. says (p. 25) that Cronus’ 
inhumanity places him in the same position ; but Hesiod does not 
go as far as this; oxérAcos (488) and derichpoavvyow (502) are the 
only explicit words of criticism used. Nor has the Theogony much 
to say of Zeus’ régime of justice; for this, as for so many ethical 
points, we have to rely on the Works and Days. Words of 
moral approbation, such as «3 (Theog. 73) are rare; and, as S. 
points out, Zeus’ treatment of Prometheus, a sympathetically 
drawn character', is far from just. In fact S. is overstating his 
case when he tells us (p. 9) that 


‘Hesiod has a firm conviction that Zeus stands for a better 
order because he knows what kind of world Zeus’ governmnt has 
superseded.’ 

He is on much firmer ground when he admits (p. 155) that 
Hesiod’s notion of an evolution towards civilized conditions was 
‘somewhat blurred’. 

Apparent Hesiodic inconsistencies are differently explained. 
The dichotomy of Eris in Works and Days is a ‘correction’ of 


1 cf. 614 axdnnta. 
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Theogony (p. 31). On p. 88 S. points out that Justice in 
W. and D. does much the same work as the Fates in Theogony. 
But this time we have no correction, merely a change in per- 


spective : 


‘It is only by referring from one contextual unit of the poem 
to others that we can hope ... to get a more adequate picture 
of Hesiod’s thought.’ 


This is indeed a dangerous remedy, but S. applies it with care, 
and the difficulty of finding consistent doctrine in Hesiod seems 
to demand it. One cannot, however, help wondering whether 
the author of Teogony himself ever performed such a synthesis. 

Once or twice S. tends to exaggerate the thought-content of 
a passage. On p. 11 he quotes the Homeric description of 
Oceanus as yéveous rdvreoor,* and seems quite prepared to regard 
it as a ‘progressive’ anticipation of Thales. Even Aristotle did 
not take this interpretation seriously, and the two Platonic 
passages quoted can hardly be expected to yield genuine meta- 
physical history. 

Again, on p. 167, S. takes Eum,. 645 wédas pév av Avoaev to 
mean that ‘‘Zeus may at any time release his father from his 
prison”. But the emphasis here is surely not on Zeus, who has 
only been introduced exempli gratia, but on the solubility of 
médSac as contrasted with the finality of bloodshed—a theme 
which recurs several times in Aeschylus. No certain theological 
conclusion can be drawn from the passage; we cannot even be 
sure that Aeschylus in 4588.c. regarded Cronus as still im- 
prisoned®. 


Three minor points : — 

(a) Aeschylus divided Prometheus’ punishment into two 
stages (p. 125). This distinction is not as clear as S. makes out 
if one accepts the suggestion that Prometheus knows and fears 
the eagle of Zeus as early as P.V. 124-7 wav por goBepov 1d 


mpoo épTov. 


(b) P. 152: a reference to Zeus’ former brutality to Io is 
probably implicit in Supp. 1067, eciper} Biav xrioas (SO 
Valckenaer). 


2 dogmatically taking ravreoo: as neuter, ‘all things.” 
3 But this might be reasonably conjectured from our passage and Ag. 
171 rpraxrijpos ofxetat TUX. 
II 
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(c) P. 206: there may be a dramatic reason for the position 
of Eum., 681 ff., the speech of Athena constituting the Areopagus 
court: it serves to interweave the two themes of the play— 
(1) the particular case of Orestes, and (2) the permanent 
establishment of the Areopagus court and the Furies at Athens, 
The introduction of (2) before (1) is finished helps to avoid a 
hiatus at line 777, of which there is an obvious danger; for only 
in the last 300 lines of the Oresteia are the theological issues 
separate from the fortunes of the Atreidae. 

The book is well equipped with footnotes; one could construct 
a bibliography from the detailed references. Of Professor 
Solmsen’s studies in authors’ psychology, his accounts of the 
importance of Styx and of Prometheus’ deception of Zeus, a3 
treated by Hesiod (p. 48 ff.) and Aeschylus (p. 139 ff.), are 
notably convincing. 

G. W. B. 


The Works of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. Vol. IIL. 
Edited by T. E. Jessop. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 1950, 
Pp. vi + 338. 30s. 


Tue third volume in this fine series is devoted entirely to 
Berkeley’s Alciphron, the longest of his works, and, like much 
of Locke’s Essay and Hume’s Treatise, written on foreign 
though congenial soil. Professor Jessop has printed the last 
edition published in Berkeley’s life-time, indicating in footnotes 
and an appendix the variants, mainly stylistic, from the earlier 
editions. 

In an admirable introduction, the editor discusses the 
literary, philosophical and apologetic merits of these seven 
dialogues. He makes certain important claims: first, that as 
literature, Alciphron is the finest work in English philosophy, 
not excepting Berkeley’s own Three Dialogues; secondly, that 
as a work of Christian apologetics it must be ranked high, being 
superior to Butler’s Analogy: “No other apologetic work known 
to me”, writes Professor Jessop, ‘‘has stated the objections to 
Christianity so fully, cogently and pungentlv, met them so 
directly, and kept the logical principles of decent discussion so 
clearly to the fore”; thirdly, that though Berkeley’s 
immaterialism does not appear explicitly in Alciphron, this 
omission does not imply any withdrawal by Berkeley of that 
doctrine: as Professor Jessop remarks, Berkeley probably 
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scrupled to base his defence of Christianity on a philosophy that 
had not been well received; but he affirmed that philosophy by 
republishing his Principles and Three Dialogues two years after 
Alciphron first appeared. 

Can we accept Professor Jessop’s literary claim for Alciphron? 
Certainly, other philosophers have approached Berkeley in 
clarity—one thinks of Bacon, Mill, Russell and Moore. Hume 
wrote with elegance, Bradley and William James with vigour and 
wit. But none have equalled the eloquence, simplicity and grace 
to which Berkeley attained, qualities which are richly displayed 
in Alciphron. It is hard indeed to rank his Three Dialogues 
below Alciphron. But if the latter work is to be given the higher 
place, it is because its author showed here that he could do on 
a large scale what he had already done on a small one. 

“Rakes cannot reckon”. So Berkeley proved in dealing with 
the ‘free-thinkers’ of the early eighteenth century. And, as 
Professor Jessop points out in an interesting appendix, the 
weapons employed by Berkeley were strikingly similar to those 
used by Swift against the same adversaries. Moreover, many of 
these arguments could, as Professor Jessop contends, serve the 
Christian apologist to-day. For the mysterious, the incom- 


prehensible, is still confused with the unreasonable; deaf ears 
are still turned to the historical evidence for Christianity; 
“organised religion’’ is still objected to on the curious ground 
that it is, in fact, organised; Christianity is still judged in terms 
of its fallible adherents. Berkeley’s arguments were designed to 
expose errors such as these. 


E. J. F. 


Ireland: Its Physical, Historical, Social and Economic Geography. 
By T. W. Freeman, Reader in Economic Geography in the 
Victoria University of Manchester, formerly Reader in 
Geography, University of Dublin (Trinity College). With 
8 Plates, 2 Folders, and 96 Text Maps. London: Methuen 
and Co., Ltd. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. 
Price 32/6 net. 


THE title of this book sufficiently indicates its general scope and 
character. It represents what would be a very creditable life 
work for an older man. Mr. Freeman is, fortunately, still a 
young man, though unfortunately no longer with us. However 
he has left behind this very valuable legacy of the fifteen years 
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he spent in our midst. In turning over its pages we cannot 
help admiring the indefatigable industry which produced, fy 
example, those 96 invaluable text maps. In reading it one} 
impressed by his familiarty with highly specialised geologicd 
and botanical lore as well as by the distinction and fluency ¢ 
his style in treating a complex and difficult subject. One ge 
the impression that he must have travelled over every squar 
yard of the Emerald Isle, on foot or by bicycle, and stopped 
frequently in order to con over cecological phenomena. In, 
spirit of scientific objectivity he has covered the ground with 
remarkable comprehensiveness of outlook and accuracy of detail 
making full use of all available sources of information. h 
dealing with a subject, many aspects of which are the ray 
material of current controversy, he has avoided the spirit of 
controversy. In short, he has written a book which is likely 
to remain the standard work on Irish geography for the next 
fifty years at least. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I deals with the 
Physical, Historical, Social and Economic Geography of the 
country as a whole. Part II deals in greater detail with the 
regional geography of the twelve regions into which it is 
convenient to divide the country for purposes of geographical 
treatment. It is good to know that if the retreating glacial 
cover of the Ice Age or Ages deprived Ireland of coal resources, it 
nevertheless distributed a fertile soll in various degrees of depth 
over much of the country. In fact, Ireland owes the extra- 
ordinary variety of its soil equipment to the vagaries of the Ice 
Age. If there is no soil at all in parts of counties Galway and 
Donegal, we now know whom or what to blame. . The human 
problem still remains, and the statistical facts which illustrate it 
are made very clear in the sections dealing with our social and 
economic geography. In this aspect of his work Mr, Freeman's 
generalisations are extremely likely to be misinterpreted in 
current political controversy. Some further analysis and 
elucidation, of the facts he has made available in lavish 
aburidance, is absolutely necessary. There is not a trace of 
suppressio veri in his book, but, as it stands, owing to the 
author’s self-imposed limitations of treatment, it may provide 
many opportunities for suggestio falsi for political propagandists. 

There are farms of many different sizes in all parts of Ireland, 
but the smallest farms cluster most thickly on the poorest land. 
The map on page 191 illustrates this phenomenon, and also 
makes clear that farms of 30 acres or less are the rule rather 
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than the exception north of a line drawn from Dundalk to 
Galway City. This suggests two questions : 

(1) Why do the smallest farms occur on the poorest land? 

(2) In a rational agricultural economy, should there be some 
rough correspondence between the density of employment per 
100 acres of improved land and the natural fertility of the soil? 

To the first question there can be no simple answer. A 
certain surplus of agricultural produce, available for exchange. 
must be produced and sold before town life and non-agricultural 
economic activities can develop. The growth of the latter 
provides alternative economic outlets for the ‘surplus’ sons and 
daughters of farmers, and farms can be transferred intact from 
the father to one son. On the poorest soils of the west there 
is little or no surplus, and the towns are few in number and small 
in population (cf. Fig. 24, p. 139). In the absence of alternative 
economic outlets farms were divided and subdivided in the early 
nineteenth century. The process was forbidden by law in 1881, 
and now the tendency is for the number of ‘small’ farms to 
diminish. Emigration was the traditional remedy even before 
1881, and the law of that year has continued to make such 
emigration almost an economic necessity. The theoretical 
remedy is, of course, the development of a decentralised rural 
industrialism. The famous ‘Paddy the Cope” applied this 
remedy in the manifold activities of the Templecrone Co- 
operative Society, which he established at Dungloe, in County 
Donegal, early in the century. On page 485 we read: “The 
poor farmland areas to the south of Dunglow (sic) have lost from 
20 to 40° of their population since 1891, but those to the 
north of Dunglow have actual increases (to 1936), a most 
unusual phenomenon in Ireland.” I feel certain that the 
‘Co-op.’ deserves the chief credit for this state of affairs. 

With regard to the second question, Mr. Freeman, in com- 
paring population densities in County Meath with those in 
County Donegal, will be interpreted as suggesting that there 
should be a closer correspondence between population density 
and soil fertility. The large farms of County Meath produce 
a large agricultural surplus, much of which is exported. This 
enables us to buy the imported raw materials on which the 
industrial life of our city and large towns depends. The labour 
content of County Meath farming is low, but if there are few 
people on the land in the Dunshaughlin area, there are very 
many in commerce and industry in the City of Dublin, who 
depend ultimately on the type of farming carried on in Meath 
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for their daily bread. Mr. Freeman is aware of this aspect i © 
the matter, but does not sufficiently emphasise it, and he js 
certain to be misinterpreted. 

Statistical averages conceal truth as well as revealing it. The 
larger the farm the smaller the density of population per 100 
acres of farm land—that is a generalisation which any reader 
of this book will make for himself. And yet there are quite a 
number of very large farms in which the density of employment 
is as high as in the small farm areas, and production per person 
occupied very much higher. Far more depends on th 
farmer, the type of agriculture he carries on, etc., than on the 
mere size of his farm. 

Finally, there is a misprint on p. 93, ‘present’ for ‘prevent’, 
and another on page 174, where for ‘Antrim’ ‘Armagh’ should 
be read. Apart from these minor blemishes the book is well 
turned out, and does credit to the publishers and printers. 


a Se Se 


JosEPH JOHNSTON, 


Some Oxford Compositions. By J. G. BARRINcTON-WAR), 
J. Bett, C. M. Bowra, A. N. Bryan-Brown, J. D. 
DENNISTON, T. F. HicHam, M. PLatNaAver. Oxford. 
1949. Pp. xxxvi + 324. 21s. 


THIS most attractive anthology consists in versions written 
between the two wars by members of a composition club at 
Oxford. All the contributors were actively engaged in teaching, 
and although the level of difficulty fluctuates considerably, most 
of the pieces could reasonably be attempted by undergraduates. 
As one would expect, the standard of accomplishment is 
be: extremely high. Barrington-Ward and Denniston, whose work 
rs appears most frequently, are perhaps outstanding, but their easy 
mastery of Greek and Latin, and feeling for style, are qualities 
shared by the group as a whole. I personally derived the 
greatest pleasure from some of the verses; among them Bowra’s 
Greek lyrics, especially his Kubla Khan, and Higham’s elegiacs, 
and above all-his Theocritean Love in the Valley, linger in the 
memory. These give us something more than translation; the 
essential nature of the original has been captured and _ trans- 
formed into something rich and strange. Their authors are, in 
fact, poets in their own right. 

In an extremely valuable introduction T. F. Higham dis- 
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cusses the theory and analyses the practice of classical com- 
position. It seems probable that this is a dying art: those who 
think the loss will not be serious should read and ponder. I 
would only say, in amplification of the remarks on page xx, that 
in my experience the best originals tend to produce the best 
versions. If the translator’s imagination is caught by the beauty 
or humour of the original, his work will be touched into life by 
his emotional response to the challenge. (I have not forgotten 
the rebuke of a pupil, who wrote under his verses: “I’m afraid 
these are rather prosaic, but so is the English.”) We are 
probably the only University with compulsory composition papers 
in Greek and Latin prose and verse at all honor examinations in 
Classics. There is no good reason to regret the maintenance of 


this tradition. 
D. E. W. W. 


Bror Danielsson. Studies on the accentuation of polysyllabic 
Latin, Greek, and Romance loan-words in English, with 
special reference to those ending in ~able, -ate, -ator, -ible, 
-ic, -ical, and -ize. Stockholm Studies in English, vol. m1. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 1948. 


THE author states that a long course of years have gone to the 
production of this work. We may well believe him, for in this 
large volume are gathered the results of what must have been 
long, patient and painstaking labour. 

The subject is a vast one, and, even though its immediate 
scope has been strictly limited to a number of representative 
cases, no fundamental problem has been overlooked or ignored. 
The book, apart from a general introduction of eight pages and 
a comprehensive bibliography of thirty-eight, is divided into 
three almost symmetrical parts, each consisting of a critical 
summary of its object, followed by either a systematic and 
detailed examination of individual cases, or an equally 
systematic list of the materials and sources used in the course 
of the investigation. 

Part I lays the foundation, with a critical review of the many 
factors which have been suggested as influential in the 
accentuation of loan-words, mostly those of French origin, such 
as: Norman or Anglo-French accentuation, French or Latin 
secondary accent, French sentence emphasis, English sentence 
emphasis, recessive accent, etc. This is followed by separate 
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sections on the accentuation of all words ending with the suffixes 
mentioned in the title. These sections all follow the same 
pattern: material and scope of the investigation, formation of 
words ending in the particular suffix, survey of the types of 
accentuation of such words, verse stressing as a guide to 
accentuation, present-day opinions on the point, scrutiny of these 
opinions, origin of the various types of accentuation, observations 
of earlier English grammarians and lexicographers. Finally, 
there is a chronological survey, from 1200 to the present times, 
of the accentuation of words ending in that suffix. An appendix 
to this part contains a long note on “‘accentuation as a guide to 
derivation.” 

Part II is “a catalogue of all words given by the NED which 
end in -able, -ate,” etc., with many comments, and followed by 
a 130-page appendix listing most grammarians, orthoepists and 
lexicographers, from the XVIth century onwards, quoted in the 
catalogue. This catalogue does not claim to be either complete 
(though it contains 72 names) or original (being based mainly 
on the DNB), but it is nevertheless an adequate and very 
convenient table of relevant sources, and the information 
borrowed by the author has been carefully and expertly sifted, 
checked, and often rectified. 

Part III is mainly devoted to an assessment of the real value 
of prosody as an indication of stress. Its chief contribution is 
in a clarification of terms which, through being often used as 
vaguely synonymous, have obscured the issue. It ends with 
another scholarly catalogue of metrical works (133 names or 
titles) used in the volume, with brief bibliographical notes and 
some quotations. 

The subject is thrashed out most thoroughly. But the work 
provides also a mine of information on a number of incidental 
questions, such as the early pronunciation of English (p. 43 and 
cf. the list of pre-Renaissance authors, p. 443), the evolution 
of Latin scansion in the post-classic period (44~45), the 
mediaeval dictamen and cursus (50-51)—a point on which the 
author has overlooked H. G. Richardson’s study, “Letters of the 
Oxford Dictatores,” in the publications of the Oxford Historical 
Society, New Series, vol. 5, 1942—; the value of accentuation 
2 as a guide to etymology (p. 207), and, in Part III, the often 
oa ignored distinction between verse stress, word-stress and sentence 
eS stress (p. 442)—to the bibliography on this may now be added 
G. Lote’s Histoire du Vers Frangais, vol. I, Paris, 1949, and 
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André Spire’s Plaisir poétique et plaisir musculaire, essai sur 
Pévolution des techniques poétiques, New York, 1949. 

Whether the author’s conclusions are accepted unreservedly 
or not, there is an indisputable and permanent interest in the 
accumulation of examples, quotations and references. What is 
more, nothing has been taken for granted, and every case has 
been scrutinized afresh. Thus, in the list of words of Part II 
(pp. 233-398), the author has noted a surprisingly large number 
of misprints and errors in the NED; he checks a statement on 
the English pronunciation of French in an otherwise excellent 
book by Miss Lambley, proves it erroneous and due to the 
misinterpretation of another authority (p. 41); he points to the 
divergence of opinion on the place of stress in Modern French 
among such scholars as Grammont, Bourciez, Dauzat, and 
even to a remarkable change of opinion in an expert phonetician 
like Grammont. This observation demonstrates how delicate 
and easily subject to personal factors such questions are. 
Mr. Danielsson has learned this lesson: hence his moderation, 
his lack of dogmatism, his reluctance to be too quick or too 
absolute in his conclusions. He does not hesitate to give { 
repeated warnings, such as that on p. 57 (‘‘No safe lexicographic 
or orthoepic evidence of paroxytone accentuation of polysyllabic 
loan-words in -able in English can be advanced”), which might 
seem to invalidate his conclusions in advance, but are in reality 
the hallmark of true scholarship. 

The presentation of such a study is fraught with difficulties. 
Mr. Danielsson has avoided the main danger, confusion, by being 
resolutely systematic. Hence his alphabetical or chronological 
lists, his frequent summaries, his numerous paragraph-headings 
and cross-references (though the latter often interrupt the flow 
of argument and, if regularly consulted, would make the reading 
very difficult (e.g. pp. 61-62). A summary title for each part 
would not be amiss. One is also inevitably struck by the absence 
of index, of an index rerum at any rate. The reason for this 
is, no doubt, that a comprehensive index might easily have meant 
a supplementary volume equal in size to the present one. And 
it is a valid reason. Nevertheless, a short list of the rarer 
technical words, with a reference to their first occurrence or to 
their definition in the book, would have been welcome. One 
should not have to hunt through many pages to be reminded of 
what is meant by hyperdissyllables, foreforelast syllables, 
enclitical accents, deverbative or pemptotone or even ter- 
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minational accentuation, anacrusis, or the spondaic tendency in 
the mediaeval cursus. 

To mention only a few details: some phonetic transcriptions 
(e.g. p. 12, note 2, $3) are puzzling. Etyma are not always 
presented with accuracy (parishioners does not come from Fr, 
paroissiens, nor does proxy derive directly from Med. L. 
procuratia). The bibliography, although comprehensive and 
most valuable, is not always selective or even critical enough: 
Richard Rolle can no longer be regarded as the author of the 
Pricke of Conscience; and, though Denholm Young’s opinion 
on the use of French in Norman England may have been the 
latest published at the time of composition, it is not therefor 
the best one. Finally, although six pages of addenda et 
corrigenda have eliminated a large number of misprints, quite 
a few are left (e.g. prinicipal for principal on pp. 42 and 49). 

These, however, are minor blemishes and in no way detract 
irom the usefulness of this admirable work, for which the author, 
and also the printers and the University of Stockholm, deserve 
our thanks and congratulations. 


E. J. ARNOULD. 


St. Augustine’s ‘‘De Musica”—A Synopsis, By W. F. Jackson 


KnicuT. Pp. 125. The Orthological Institute, London 
(not dated). Price 12/6. 


To review a work of this kind is not easy; for it requires the 
reviewer to philosophise, perhaps at length, on the correct means 
of bringing a little-read and inaccessible work before the public. 
The synopsis-translation is a method of treatment which is 
coming more into favour nowadays, a well-known example being 
Richards’s simplified version of Plato’s ‘Republic’: but in that 
case the author was quite certain of the audience for which he 
intended the work, and his attempt was successful. I cannot be 
so sure“of Knight’s. Certainly, the whole matter is of absorbing 
interest to those who study the theory of classical metres and 
the views of the ancients on them, and such a reader will find 
here plenty on which to feed. But what if he wishes to go 
further? He cannot know how much has been left out of the 
summary, unless he compares it with the Latin text, and that 
is hard to come by. Thus the first gap in this book is the 
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absence of that Latin text; far better to have printed opposite 
the English even the portions summarised. Secondly, there is 
the absence of any commentary, except for a few remarks placed 
in the text within square brackets. 

That the work is not scholarly, nor intended to be so, in the 
sense of the higher criticism, is clear from the foreword, where 
K. makes it plain that he has not compiled a bibliography or 
inspected the literature before publication (p. 6). There he 
gives a list of eight works which he “has seen or heard of”. 
Nor has he dealt with textual questions (p. 4). His defence of 
the De Musica reads oddly, and I am not at all clear what he 
means by saying that it is ‘‘superficially at least hard to 
follow”. For whom then is it intended? K. answers this on 
pp. 4-5: for metricians, musicians, and perhaps aestheticians, 
psychologists, and philosophers also. 

Is this summary then of no value? It has a value in this 
sense, that it does give us an opportunity of a first run over a 
neglected work; but it is only the preliminary sketch for an 
edition; and if the De Musica is worth reading, it is also worth 
editing. If Mr. Knight is sure of the worth of it, let him edit; 
for he has here given us less than the amount of research which 
he has done. 

W. R. SmyTH. 


A commentary on C. Suetonii Tranquilli Vita C. Caligulae 
Caesaris. Chapters I-XXI. By Joseph A. MAovrer. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 1949. 108 pp. 


A COMMENTARY on twenty-one chapters of one of Suetonius’ lives 
is a mere torso. There is no general introduction or discussion 
of this life or Suetonius’ work as a whole, and even in the 
commentary it is inevitable that there are frequent references 
to passages in the other chapters which are not included here. 
Evidently this work was required for the conferring of a degree, 
but it is hard to imagine that in this form it can supply any 
other useful function. 

Within its limits the commentary is accurate enough, but too 
often its method is to reproduce at length the kind of matter 
which can be found in the standard works of reference. For 
instance, instead of going into all the republican usages of the 
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Corona Civica, it would be better to discuss more fully its 
application under the Empire on the coinage, not merely of 
Caligula, but also of Augustus and Tiberius. A lengthy account 
of the subsequent career of Agrippina the younger might have 
been omitted. Much space could have been saved in this way 
for fuller discussion of relevant problems in these chapters or 
even for comment on the remainder of this Life. There are a 
number of rather disconcerting misprints. 
H. W. P. 


Children’s games throughout the year. By L. DAIKEN. Bats- 
ford. 1949. Pp. 216. 18s. 


THE impulse to play is as old as the hills, and many and varied 
sources send tributaries to contribute to the main stream of the 
tradition. Pagan ritual and primitive folklore, their original 
meaning often wholly obscured and forgotten; allusions to remote 
or contemporary historical events; a compelling symbolism of 
life, generation, and death; all these lie behind the apparent 
spontaneity and naturalness of children at play, and the words 
they use are liable to modulate from doggerel to poetry at a 
moment’s notice. 

This, then, is a fascinating subject, and it was a good idea 
to group the material according to months of the year. But 
Mr. Daiken’s treatment is most uneven, sometimes precise and 
penetrating, but lapsing into impressionistic gush and bogus 
psychology, and extremely inaccurate in points of detail. Much 
of what is amiss could have been set right with a little thought 
and care. . The strength of this, as of most Batsford books, lies 
in its illustrations. These are apt, well reproduced, informative, 
and frequently entertaining. But they only partially redeem the 
shortcomings of the text. 

D. E. W. W. 


The Athenian Expounders of the Sacred and Ancestral Law. 
By James H. Ottver, Professor of Classics at The Johns 
Hopkins University. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
1950. xiv +179 pp. $5. 


Tue author takes as his starting-point the collection and writing 
down of the Homeric, Hesiodic, Orphic and Delphic texts at 
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Athens in the sixth century B.c., which he regards as one 
manifestation of a widespread contemporary interest in the 
preservation of ancient religious texts. The interpretation of 
the chresyoi, ritual prescriptions and forecasts of events, was 
the function of the quasi-expert chresmologoi, the canon being 
closed about the end of the fifth century. By the fourth century 
the expounders of the Sacred Law therein contained were priests 
called exegetai, with a recognised constitutional position, in 
whose ranks the old eupatrid families maintained a dominating 
position right up to the fifth century A.D., in spite of recurrent 
satire. When Eleusis was annexed in the seventh century B.c. 
the Eumolpidae preserved their right of exegesis of the Eleusinian 
cult, and there also official Exegetai appear after the revision 
of the Laws of Solon in 403/28B.c. The kernel of the work is 
Chapter IV, on ‘‘The Number and Types of Athenian Exegetes : 
a List of known Incumbents.” He comes to the conclusion 
that there were three types—the pythochrestus from the 
Eupatridae, the one exegete appointed by the Demos from the 
Eupatridae, and the two or three exegetes of the Eumolpidae— 
and lists 25 names from 305 B.c. to 312 A.D on epigraphic 
evidence. Their functions he relates to the existence in Greek 
cities of two systems of law—the Ancestral Law and the Law of 
the Polis, the latter gradually encroaching on the former, but never 
wholly ousting if. The author quotes an Athenian decree of 
25-30 B.c. in honour of the daduchus Themistocles for his work 
in rediscovering +: tdtpa, and believes that in the first 
century B.c, 7a mdtpia, still distinguishing those of the 
Eupatridae and the Eumolpidae, were collected, verified and 
authoritatively written down. Chapter V deals mainly with 
Plato’s proposal in the ‘Laws’ for a similar institution in a new 
colony, with the historical anomalies ironed out and a definite 
minimum age of 60. The remaining chapters cover a number 
of little-known aspects of later Greek and Roman relations, with 
reconstructed genealogies of three famous families of High 
Priests. The analysis of social and political developments in 
Julio-Claudian Athens adds many sidelights to our knowledge. 
An appendix of 44 pages collects all the known references to the 
éyyynows tv iepdov at Athens. 


G. A. Duncan. 
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Roman Declamation in the Late Republic and Early Empire, 
By S. F. Bonner, M.a. Pp. viii + 177, with Index (not 


numbered). 1949. At the University Press of Liverpool, 
12/6. 


Tuts work, strictly speaking, falls into three groups of essays— 
(i) the first four chapters, which give the history and method 
ot declamation, together with some ancient criticisms of the 
craft; (ii) Chapters V and VI, in which the authenticity or 
otherwise of the laws quoted in the Senecan declamations is 
investigated; and (iii) two chapters relating declamation to 
literature. The result of this layout is—somewhat unfor- 
tunately—tthat the work fails to convey the idea of a unity, 
petering out rather feebly at the end of Chapter VIII, which 
last reads more like an appendix than a final chapter of sum- 
marised conclusions. But perhaps we cannot blame the author 
too much for this, as the study of declamation and rhetoric has 
been neglected, in these countries at least, and he has had few 
suitable models on which to work. His background studies are 
well shown in his bibliography and footnotes, and wide and deep 
they are. The historical chapters offer a wealth of information, 
and clearly set forth the way in which Greek rhetorical studies 
found ground in Rome, and how they influenced orators of note, 
as well as many minor ones. Bonner expresses here (on p. 36) 
a view which I find most appealing: that we neglect unduly the- 
Senecan declamations as a source for evidence of contemporary 
Roman life. He justly remarks that Horace’s works abound in 
similar allusions, yet his works are generally accepted as such 
evidence for his own period. 

I must spend some space in dealing with a point of view 
expressed in the third chapter, which causes me some disquiet; 
Bonner there (p. 58) condemns a quotation from Fabianus as 
“only rhetoric”, asserting that in an author of repute that 
passage would be extolled ‘‘as indicative of its author’s deep 
sensibility to Nature’—not only is this strange reasoning, but 
he has contradicted himself; for on p. 9 he says that Fabianus 
was a philosopher quite as much as a rhetorician; but this is 
not all. Above B. has said: “despite the way in which this 
purpureus pannus (Sen. contr. 2. 10. 13) is introduced, there 
are passages in it which, in another context, would ring true, 
and which cause us to wonder how much even of the best Roman 
prose is inspired by genuine feeling, and how much is rhetoric 
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m disguise’ (my italics). Here rhetoric appears to be opposed 
to something, but what that something is is nowhere explicitly 
stated. A view of this kind—this is the danger—leads us up 
a blind alley in literary criticism from which there is no return. 
If we allow to rhetoric some strange faculty of cancelling artistic 
truth, we shall find that we have no real standard of dis- 
tinguishing literature from non-literature or journalese; if that 
happens, we must scrap our approach, and start again. It 
would, I think, be better if we began thus: rhetoric is the 
classification of the available means of expressing thought, in 
exactly the same way as accidence is the classification of the 
means of forming words, and as syntax is the classification of 
the ways of forming a sentence. On this view, we can say that 
rhetoric can be used as the vehicle for sincere thought just as 
accidence and syntax can—or, to put it in another way, that 
none of them has anything in particular to do with sincerity or 
artistic truth. Once we start to hunt for rhetorical clichés, we 
can condemn most, if not all, of Latin poetry as well as prose— 
it would be possible, for instance, to write a painstaking and 
fully annotated—but how misguided!—study on ‘‘Rhetoric in 
Propertius”, and thence conclude that not only was Propertius 
no poet, but even that there was no such person as Cynthia. 
The fact remains, that a sincere thought can be expressed in 
thetorical terms just as much as in other terms, and that 
a Roman author felt no incongruity in that. In fact, what else 
could the poor fellow do? Bonner himself remarks (p. 61): 
“the number of loci was evidently constantly expanding”. Of 
course it was; more and more thoughts were coming under the 
classificatory system. Thus, an author had the choice between 
following the rhetorical line or finding a new color: the latter 
is the greater evil. It is only too easy to find oneself bewitched 
by the names of figures of speech, rather than by their matter; 
Bonner is no exception. In giving the details of rhetorical 
figures, he might, I think, have pointed out that quite a few 
of them are involved in the nature of language—such as 
antithesis, apostrophe, and paronomasia. To call them 
thetorical figures merely means that they have been classified 
and given a local habitation and aname. The way in which such 
a classification can arise is well illustrated on p. 68, where the 
quotation from Aeschines is the original; it has been used as a 
model, and accordingly is dignified with a title of its own. 
Again, on pp. 140-41, Bonner shows clearly how a locus is 
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born. But how does this affect the literary value of a thought? 
All loci communes, all classified similes and metaphors, and the 
rest, were once original thoughts; it is because some writers have 
used these things to do their thinking for them that the word 
‘rhetoric’ acquired a pejorative use—and Bonner does not 
always, alas, take care to distinguish the technical from the 
pejorative sense. So with parallelism: sentences, if they are 
going to be placed in parallel, must occur in sets of not less than 
two members, and—for convenience—of not more than four, 
This is in the nature of language. To call such clauses isokolon, 
trikolon, tetrakolon, merely classifies them, and does no more 
than to tell the aspiring orator or writer that he can construct 
his sentences so; as far as sincerity is concerned, it adds or 
subtracts exactly nil. 

If we approach the subject from this point of view—allowing 
to rhetoric no more moral value than to accidence and to 
syntax—we will rescue our literary criticism from the precipice 
to which Bonner’s outlook leads it. Rhetoric is not the 
opposite of anything, any more than are the other mechanics of 
communication, and an author is conscious of rhetoric just as he 
is conscious of these others. We are, of course, familiar with 
what Bonner condemns in ‘rhetoric’; but the terms “perverted 
rhetoric” or ‘sophistic’ are available to name it. B. might well 
have used either of these, and saved himself from ambiguity. 

I am somewhat hampered in discussing the legal chapters 
of this book by not possessing an adequate knowledge of Roman 
law; but Bonner appears to make the case he sets out to make 
efficiently, fully, and in a workmanlike and scientific manner. 

On the seventh chapter, I content myself with some passing 
remarks: pp. 142-43, perhaps more might have been made of 
Virgil’s knowledge and use of rhetoric; the subject was ably 
and wittily dealt with by Professor M. L. Clarke in a paper 
delivered to the Classical Association in London a few years ago. 
Is Bonner right here in saying that the first Latin poet to show 
clear indications of declamatory influence is Ovid? Surely 
Propertius, who also studied for the Bar, does so in considerable 
degree. In reading Chapter III, I noted the following corres- 
pondence: for the color quoted on p. 56 (Sen. contr. 9. 2. 20), 
cf. Prop. 2. 34. 21-22; enumeration is mentioned on p. 58 as 
a trick of the declaimers; you can find many instances in 
Propertius; for the description of the storm and shipwreck 
(p. 59), cf. Prop. 3. 7 (a poem which, I am almost certain, 
was intended for recitation with miming), for the “conuicium 
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saeculi”’, see Prop. 3. 13. 37 ff., et al.; there are at least two 
examples of “infelix suppelex” in Propertius, 2. 8. 9-10, and 
2. 28. 54; for the development of a locus (implere locum), see 
P. passim; for the gallery of national heroes (p. 62), see Prop. 
3. 11, sub fin.; if the declaimers employed “the boldest ex- 
tensions of the normal meanings of words” (p. 65), so does 
Propertius, though not necessarily in the superlative degree. I 
hope that Mr. Bonner will decide to investigate this question, 
which he is highly qualified to do. 

But to return. P. 145, Statius as well as Triarius can make 
capital out of someone else’s ideas by altering the wording 
slightly, and Cassius Severus’ stricture there quoted applies well 
to him. My final remark on this chapter is to express surprise 
that the parody of Lucan in Petronius has found no place in a 
study of “Criticism and Allusion’’. 

The last chapter, as I have remarked, is rather thin; there 
is too much Ovid in it and too little of any other author; there 
is also a vitiating factor on its first page (p. 149), where B. 
draws a distinction between ‘rhetorical’ and ‘declamatory’; but 
he cannot keep it up; it fails him on p. 158 and again on p. 164. 
I offer some more marginal comments. P. 151, the amatory 
maxims, even if ‘coined’ by Ovid, were certainly suggested by 
Propertius; surely the guaestio on the existence of the gods has 
deeper roots than mere oratorical exercise. P. 155, Bonner 
would have found a completely analysed instance of Ovid’s 
variation of a theme to weariness in Postgate’s introduction to 
his “Select Elegies of Propertius”’, pp. Ixxix-Ixxx; p. 157, on 
the question, ‘What would have happened to the Roman state 
if it had had to make war on Alexander?”: a rhetorical 
declamation it may be, but surely it is a part of historical 
method to examine such a question, and its educational value 
can hardly have stopped with verbal training. Then again, 
Livy’s expression, “nouum seditionis genus silentium otiumque 
inter armatos”, is offered as an example of the paradoxical “genus 
est rogandi rogare non posse”; well, I don’t know; for how else 
could Livy have expressed the idea of a sit-down strike? 
Bonner, incidentally, does not quite make out his case that Livy 
frequented the schools (p. 156, where no evidence is offered), 
for on p. 132 he merely admits the possibility. I admit that the 
author has attempted to cover his retreat in this chapter by 
making it plain that he is giving nothing more than a selection; 
but I do feel that he should have carried the task out more 
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thoroughly, especially as he can; in magnis et uoluisse sat est 
is an inadequate motto. 

A few surplus points: on p. 64 B. composes a hexameter 
beginning with adque; no Augustan poet ever said that; so at 
any rate Housman tells us. Next, on p. 66, how does B. make 
out that minuti corruptique sensiculi extraque rem petiti conveys 
“tiny epigrams”? Surely, ‘‘stunted, deformed, and irrelevant” 
—a much more pungent criticism. 

In this review I have fallen into the usual dilemma; he who 
praises does not detail, for to detail what is right and good is 
superfluous; on the other hand, he who details finds faults, for 
there is more fun in that. Bonner has really done well to break 
this ground for us, and his book, with its excellently-constructed 
Index, will serve, inter alia, as an extremely useful companion- 
handbook for the reading of authors of the Silver Age, both prose 
and verse. The Liverpool University Press has given it a 
pleasant format, with few misprints, and those not serious. 


W. R. SMYTH. 
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